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NEWFOUNDLAND ADVENTURES.* 


Our crew had evidently lost much of 
their zeal for the civilization project, 
by the melancholy death of their com- 
rade. After a short consultation, it 
was determined to steer homewards, 
to inter the body of Paul, and secure 
their prisoner. Accordingly, we 
hoisted sail, and descended the river, 
placing the prisoner and her cloak as 
much to leeward as possible. As we 
retraced our course along the bay, I 
was struck with the great alteration of 
tempers and manners in my compan- 
ions ; so different from what they had 
been as we entered these wild scenes. 
Then all was hope and gaiety: not 
even the habitual economy of the pipe 
(prompting the propriety of smoking 
continuously once it was lighted) 
could restrain their lively narratives 
and repartees. Simon had been par- 
ticularly vivacious. Now he, as well 
as they, sat smoking in sober sadness, 
occasionally turning their eyes towards 
the corpse that lay at their feet, and 
turning away their noses in unconceal- 
ed disgust whenever a whiffling wind 
came back from the poor prisoner. 
Were it not for the promised bounty, 
and the presence of Mr. English and 
myself, I am inclined to think that she 
would at least have been tossed over- 
board like many an odd-fish-looking 
creature that boded bad luck to af- 
frighted fishermen, as they labored in 
their vocation with all the superstition 
and ignorance incident to its solitude 


and danger; caring little what loss 
science might sustain, so they ward off 
ill luck themselves. My friend Eng- 
lish and I had the conversation all to 
ourselves, and I recollect that even we 
spoke in whispers; so infectious is 
melancholy. The shores looked more 
bleak and barren, the breeze and surf 
chilled us as we sat listlessly beneath 
their influence, and the breakers 
seemed to strike more sharply against 
the rocks, as our open cars uncon- 
sciously admitted their ill-omened bur- 
then. At last our thoughts received 
a sudden turn by Simon starting up 
and exclaiming in anger, ‘* Where’s 
Cabot’s skin? I brought it into the 
boat. Who has dared to throw it out? ”’ 

«Jt’s all safe,’ said one of the 
fishers. I stowed it away snug in the 
bear-skin cloak there.” 

‘““How dare you,” cried Simon, 
fiercely, ‘‘ roll up his skin in that car- 
rion hide, which is enough to rot the 
plank it lies on? Shake it out, you 
lubber, and hang it to air, if you 
wouldn’t rouse him out of his grave 
to chop your head off!” 

‘““No offence!” said the fisher, 
«*T meant all in kindness. I didn’t 
think the skin was so touchy.”’ 

Nothing further occurred to chequer 
our voyage home. The female was 
by common consent given in care to 
Mr. English, who gladly undertook to 
teach her whatever was possible, and 
provide for her maintenance. Te had 
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her disgusting apparel immediately 
removed, and replaced with the usual 
dress of respectable females of the 
island. 1 beheld her thus attired next 
day, when she was presented to the 
admiral, and recollect thinking her 
very much humanized, and almost 
comely: such alteration does dress 
make; but her dark eyes were very 
wild and unsettled. 

The admiral attended the funeral 
of Paul, along with our little crew, 
and a number of islanders, who knew 
and regretted him. At the head of 
the procession, Simon led his little 
grandson in one hand, and Paul’s 
weeping mother in the other. As the 
ceremony concluded, I overheard Se- 
bastian say to the old man, “I hope 
the ugly savage woman that murdered 
Cabot is to be killed and buried too. 
I’m.sure she deserves it.”’ 

«© Ay, boy!” replied Simon, ‘ but 
the admiral gives no bounty for dead 
vermin.” 

**T fear,’’ said I, as I shook hands 
with Mr. English at parting, “ the ci- 
vilization of the natives will go on but 
slowly. You can’t expect any aid 
from these people. If I don’t visit 
you next season, pray write me word 
how you succeed with this poor wo- 
man.”? He promised he would, and 
the admiral’s barge soon after brought 
me back to the ship. 

In the winter I left Newfoundland 
for St. Heliers, with three cargoes of 
cod for the French market. There I 
had the satisfaction to receive a letter 
from my friend English, dated nearly 
a year after my departure. 


“ Toulinguet, 4th Aug. 1818. 

7 + & & © Four peedc- 
tion is correct. The civilization of 
the natives goes on very slowly. Our 
people speak of their researches in the 
interior as ‘an unlucky kind of fish- 
ing,’ and won’t repeat them. My 
female pupil would wear out the pa- 
tience of the seven ages. She will 
attend to nothing : in fact, she is still 
a savage. I need not assure you that 
she is treated kindly (indeed more like 
one of my family than a stranger), but 
nothing seems to efface the memory of 


the scene she witnessed on the bank 
of the River of Exploits. I sometimes 
endeavor to interest her on that sub- 
ject, but though I am confident she 
understands our language to a conside- 
rable extent, ] cannot yet prevail on 
her to speak a word of it. She is 
shrewd and observing at times, but 
wants either the will or the power of 
fixing her mind on any subject requir - 
ing continued attention. It seems 
that the Esquimaux shot by Simon 
was a chief, and her husband; that 
she has left a child with her tribe ; 
and that they recognized Paul as a 
former enemy by his dress. Ursa (the 
name given to her in jest by a young 
midshipman of the admiral’s party, 
and since universally adopted by the 
fishers, who don’t trouble their brains 
about derivations) has a most power- 
ful propensity to steal ; but her thefts 
are confined to materials of dress or 
minor articles of apparel, which, when 
discovered in her possession, are al- 
ways found transformed into baby- 
clothes. She understood something of 
sewing when taken prisoner, and it 
continues to be her only occupation 
when she thinks she is unobserved. 
Her bear-skin cloak with the cradle- 
hood is still stretched on a frame in 
one of my rooms, which it has com- 
pletely taken possession of, for none 
of us can tolerate the effluvia it still 
retains and dispenses, though the room 
is well ventilated, and a year has 
elapsed since the airing process was 
begun. She evinces a strange apathy 
to music. The finest airs have been 
delightfully played and sung in her 
presence, but she appears as if she 
heard them not; though the howling 
of a dog will attract her attention at 
any time, for she is quick enough in 
her perceptions of things that have ha- 
bitually interested her. When left to 
herself she is at times lively in her 
motions ; if interrupted, very irritable ; 
indeed she seems incapable of either 
long concealing or long entertaining 
the feeling of anger; and all her fits 
of passion generally terminate in a 
prolonged lamentation for herself or 
her absent child. 

‘* Our threats availed nothing to 
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check the petty thefts that Ursa’s ma- 
ternal feelings continually prompted, 
so we brought her one day to see a 
thief flogged in the market- place, and 
to explain the cause of his punish- 
ment. She screamed violently, and 
in the course of the next week made 
an attempt to escape, evidently anx- 
ious to avoid a similar infliction, which 
she seems conscious of meriting ; but 
watchful Simon caught her, and 
brought her back. He frequently in- 
quires after her proficiency, and is 
astonished to hear that she does not 
know her alphabet yet. He recom- 
mends me to start her with a rope’s 
end, once or twice a day, and is af- 
fronted because I will neither employ 
it myself nor allow him to use it. He 
says I am like the dog in the manger. 
He has never forgotten our difference 
of opinion respecting Cabot’s soul, 
and shortly after your departure joined 
the congregation of a rival of mine, a 
methodist preacher who was formerly 
a Jersey agent on the island, and is 
now also a fisher and a schoolmaster. 
I find it impossible to induce my poor 
parishioners to pay cheerfully my sti- 
pulated fee of one shilling per head 
per annum; and as I don’t admire 
quarreling, I shall very likely make 
an exchange of parishes shortly ; but 
not before I do all that is possible for 
Simon and his comrades by fair means, 
to render their prize worthy of the 
admiral’s premium. As yet she is al- 
together ungovernable and useless. 

«* My rival manages his congrega- 
tion admirably. He prays and preach- 
es gratuitously, but makes a respecta- 
ble charge per head for teaching the 
little sinners their A BC. His flag 
is flying while I write, to summon the 
elect to his class meeting ; and I see 
Simon and Sebastian moving on with 
the rest to luxuriate in his outpour- 
ings. He and Simon have struck an 
average of opinions on the subject of 
our schism.’ He admitted, that < if it 
pleased Heaven, Cabot might have had 
a soul :’ but Simon insists on this ver- 
sion—‘ Cabot may have a soul, if it 
pleases Heaven ;’ and the preacher 
thinks it prudent to acquiesce in the 
amendment. 


«¢T am informed that two more Es- 
quimaux women have lately been 
caught by another exploring party in 
the interior, and are now under the 
admiral’s care at St. John’s.” * * * 


Home business still prevented 
my return to Newfoundland, but our 
Jersey fishers at last brought me the 
following letter from Mr. English, 
dated two years after his first commu- 
nication. 


Toulinguet, 12th Aug. 1820. 

see 8 @ The oduical 
visited us during his rounds last month, 
and appeared much disappointed at 
the continued intractability of my pu- 
pil Ursa. Excepting her increased 
knowledge of the English language, 
she is very little altered for the better. 
He observed that she possesses the 
same air of distrust, anxiety, and oc- 
casional abstraction, which marked 
the wandering character of her mind 
when first captured, and which is also 
common to her two countrywomen. 
They are to be sent back to the inte- 
rior (well furnished with proofs of 
British liberality) on his return to St. 
John’s. 

«« He endeavored to interest Ursa 
respecting the condition of her own 
people, for whom he had brought pre- 
sents of some value, and which she 
was to be entrusted with ; but what- 
ever kindly feelings his generosity ex- 
cited, were still shrouded beneath the 
same restless uneasiness, indicative of 
some powerful train of feelings whose 
source lay in the past, and which en- 
grossed her whole being. Fear and 
sorrow were evidently uppermost, and 
are almost the only emotions she has 
of late exhibited. Once, and but once, 
I beheld her moved to sympathy. 
*Twas by the sight of an infant in the 
arms of an Irish lady who came on a 
visit at the house. She gazed on the 
child with an absorbing earnestness, 
that moved the anxiety of the mother 
for its safety : but there was nothing 
to fear. Ursa with tears in her eyes 
explained to her, in broken English, 
that she had left an infant of a similar 
age with her tribe when she was cap- 
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tured, for whom she had never ceased 
to grieve. 

“¢ On the first of this month, I em- 
barked with Simon and his five com- 
rades to convey this poor creature to 
the district where we had found her 
three years ago, and where we hoped 
to fall in with some of her country- 
men, on whom the sight of her wealth, 
and the account she could give of her 
good treatment, might produce their 
natural effect on a race so needy, and 
at the same time so distrustful, as the 
Esquimaux. Her cloak was now de- 
livered to her along with the admiral’s 
gifts ; and even her baby-clothes were 
restored, that no unfavorable impres- 
sion might remain on her memory. 
The greater part of the voyage she 
was obstinately silent, and seemed un- 
der the influence of recollections that 
agitated her violently. I endeavored 
to cheer her, but she shook her head 
and answered not. I asked if she 
were ill? if she were sorry to return 
to her tribe? if I could yet do any- 
thing for her comfert? She at last 
replied, in a tone of fearful energy, 
‘ Nothing ! nothing!’ indicative of 
such determined self-reliance or self- 
abandonment, that I gave up the at- 
tempt in utter hopelessness. 

«« At last we entered the River of 
Exploits, and put ashore at the same 
little rushy harbor near where the 
fight had occurred. I thought it im- 
prudent to excite her feelings by tak- 
ing her thither again; but a general 
feeling of curiosity, in which she 
strongly participated, and our anxiety 
to discover any late tracks of the wan- 
dering natives, with whom we might 


. now hope to open an intercourse under 


more favorable circumstances, led ‘us 
on to the very ground where we left 
her husband unburied three years ago. 
Nothing now remained of the slain 
Esquimaux, but the spot was well 
marked by nature in the luxuriant 
herbage that sprung from earth which 
had imbibed the life-blood of two hu- 
man beings. A small rock lay be- 
side it, and further on a second, on 
Cabot’s grave. The moment Ursa 
reached that little patch of yerdure in 


the midst of barrenness, she became 
convulsed with feelings whose intensi- 
ty was too great for endurance. She 
struggled for utterance, and, bursting 
into a loud and piteous scream, fell to 
the earth amongst us. We hastily 
raised her, and supported her on the 
large stone, while one of the men ran 
back for some water, which he 
brought in his hat ; but she could not 
sit, she could not speak, she could not 
breathe !—that piercing cry was the 
last sound she uttered: We felt her 
pulse, but not a single beat was found : 
the cold water dashed in her face did 
not send one throb back to her heart ; 
it was cold and motionless too, and we 
saw with dismay that we held a corpse 
in our arms! Simon stood aghast! 
‘D tion!’ he exclaimed; ‘ the 
bounty ’s lost with her! All ’s gone! 
Ben, Paul, Cabot,—and all through 
these infernal savages!’ He cocked 
his gun, stepped up hastily on the 
rock, and looked long and _ steadily 
around him, as if for some object on 
which to wreak his vengeance, or by 
which to retrieve his loss : but nothing 
appeared in the distance ; and declin- 
ing to give us any further aid, he went 
and sat in silence on the stone of Ca- 
bot’s grave. 

“© We bore the body back to the 
boat, and soon after Simon slowly 
joined us. We returned hither imme- 
diately, and next day deposited poor 
Ursa’s remains in the churchyard, ina 
grave which happened to be dug close 
to the spot where we laid those of Ben 
and Paul three years ago. Simonex- 
claimed strenuously against the profa- 
nation of burying a heathen like her 
in consecrated ground, and beside 
them, the victims of her husband’s fe- 
rocity. I tried the argument of christ- 
ian charity with him:—in vain. He 
said that Ursa was ‘ neither a christian 
nor a neighbor,’ and was positive she 
had no claim to charity from us. A 
hint, however, of the probability of 
the admiral’s displeasure, and the total 
withdrawal of the bounty in conse- 
quence, silenced him at last. 

‘Immediately on my return, I 
wrote to St. John’s, and received in 
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answer from the admiral a singular ac- 
count of the termination of the expe- 
dition to restore to their tribes the two 
native women who had been educated 
under his own eye. On reaching the 
place in their route across the island 
where they had both been taken pri- 
soners about two years ago, one of 
them fell dead! (what a strange co- 
incidence !) and the other obstinately 
refused to proceed, and finally return- 
ed with the escort. She will explain 


energetically. His eyes were dark, 
and deep-set beneath heavy over-hang- 
ing brows; and these were surmounted 
by a beetling forehead. His head was 
remarkably broad between the ears, 
which stood boldly forward, full in 
view, as if to catch the slightest sound 
that was uttered in his presence. His 
whole aspect was stern and ardent, 
and left an impression on me that I 
did not easily forget. Its expression 
was of that cast which indicated con- 


nothing further than that she is afraid ®scious power and readiness to com- 


her tribe would kill her ! 

«©The admiral’s opinion now is, 
that the hereditary antipathy of the 
Esquimaux to the European settlers 
is such, that they forbid any inter- 
course with them under pain of death. 


If this be the case, our labor is fruit- 
less »”? ~ * * * 7 ~ 


It was in autumn, two years after 
the date of this letter, that I had an 
opportunity of again visiting New- 
foundland. A Jersey trader brought 
me to St. John’s, and a coaster car- 


ried me thence to Toulinguet, where’ 


I had some business to transact. I 
found that my friend English had left 
this parish, and had been appointed to 
one in New Brunswick. Here I saw 
old Simon as active and loquacious as 
ever, and Sebastian, now grown a fine 
stout lad and a daring fowler. The 
first thing his grandfather showed me 
was Cabot’s skin still lying on Sebas- 
tian’s bed. It had been most careful- 
ly preserved, and retained the beautiful 
black hair, whose glossy curl I had so 
much admired years ago. Two more 
Esquimaux bows and quivers deco- 
rated the walls of their hut, which, on 
my inquiry, the young fellow told me, 
in rather a chuff way, he had got last 
winter from a native party off Strait 
Coast. 

“Did they give them to you?” 
said I. 

“No,” replied the boy carelessly 
as he left the room, ‘I got them in 
exchange for powder and shot.” 

Five years had made a surprising 
difference in his stature, look, and 
voice. He spoke little, but most 


pare, determine, and speedily execute 
whatever was resolved on. There was 
also a contempt of trifling, and a capa- 
bility of remembering injuries, too 
strongly marked to be overlooked or 
mistaken. His grandfather assured 
me that it took up the greatest part of 
his time to watch over him, to keep 
him out of danger, and restrain his 
impetuosity. I had remarked three 
deep scars on the boy’s forehead, and 
one on his cheek: these Simon told 
me he had received from the gannets 
of Magdalen Island last year in light- 
ening the rocks of a boat-load of eggs. 
«© ?Twas well I was there,’ said he, 
*‘ for the blood blinded him, and he 
missed his footing ahd fell into the 
sea about twenty feet below. The 
spiteful screaming things still darted 
at him in the water, as if they’d pick 
his bones ; and I had to shoot some of 
them before they’d let me haul him 
out. He’s going again in the Gram- 
pus in a day or two, and I must go 
with him too, or they won’t leave an 
eye im his head.” 

«°Tis fortunate,’ said I, “ that 
our courses lie together. I have par- 
ticular business at Prince Edward’s 
Island, and wiil be glad to accompany 
you, and see your method of fowling 
on the rocks.”’ 

Simon cheerfully engaged to take 
me by his usual northern route, and 
we appointed the next morning but 
one (wind and weather permitting) for 
the voyage. Accordingly, having des- 
patched my business in the interim, I 
once more took my seat at break of 
day beneath the Grampus that still 
fluttered grimly in the old mainsail, 
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with store of powder and shot, and an 
excellent detonating double-barreled 
fowling-piece that I had brought from 
Jersey. Simon took it up as he came 
on board, in the way that a truinpeter 
of the heavy dragoons might vouchsafe 
to handle a child’s penny whistle— 
condescendingly laid it alongside his 
old duck gun—and shook his head 
most hopelessly as he discovered by 
actual admeasurement that both my 
barrels taken together would only 
equal the length of his ! 
piqued at the old fellow’s inference, 
and entered into a statement of some 
late experiments in England on the 
various ranges of barrels, and their 
disproportionate lengths. Simon shook 
his head still more incredulously at the 
new-fangled notions of the old-world 
sportsmen ; and at last clearly con- 
vinced me that he was too old to admit 
a new idea, and that in his case I must, 
he contented with the exhibition of 
the very opposite state of the human 
intellect—that which gratifies itself 
with pouring out all the notions it had 
acquired previous to the age of forty. 

He and Sebastian formed my oniy 
companions. The old tan explained 
the cause in a whisper, as the boy 
shook out the jib, and made ready for 
sea. ‘* When I was a young fellow, 
T always found that my playfellows led 
me into danger that I wouldn’t have 
faced without company ; so I persuade 
Sebastian that ’tis more courageous 
and profitable to go alone ; for he and 
Tare allone. Ah!” continued he 
with a sigh, ‘ Cabot’s qualities are 
only granted to him in part as yet. 
He has got allehis courage without his 
caution. He’d fight a shark in the 
water with a diver’s tooth-pick* if I’d 
let him, out of downright carelessness 
of life. So I go to keep watch on 
him, now that Cabot’s gone.” 

We had a fine easterly breeze that 
morning, before which we scudded 
along at a delightful rate. We soon 
doubled Cape St. John, where the 


I was rather® 


French coast commences. Headland 
after headland. was _ passed in 
quick succession ; and thinly scattered 
fishing-huts peeped out here and there 
from creeks and coves, like outposts 
of civilization thrown on land to se- 
cure the wealth of ocean. The tall 
scaffolds—some forty feet high—stood 
in picturesque array beside the cot- 
tages in many places, rising like 
watch-towers high above the perpen- 
dicular rocks on which they were 
erected, when the scanty strand below 
did not allow the careful planters room 
to dry their fish in safety there. The 
day passed away before my eyes were 
tired of the wild scenery presented to 
them along this coast, which was 
quite new tome, and appeared strange- 
ly savage after having feasted my sight 
for the last five years on the luxuriant 
shores, and splendid castles, towns 
and villas of the English Channel. 
The sun set, and still the steady gale 
swelled the sails, and displayed the 
picturesque Grampus in the moonlight 
as the orb rose trembling over the 
waves. The weather was so fine, and 
the wind so favorable, that we agreed 
to stand out well from shore, and take 
rest alternately as well as we could. 
The old man was prevailed on to 
*‘ turn in ” to his boat cloak and take 
the first nap, while Sebastian and I 
kept watch : he soon snored soundly. 

«Ts there any hope alive,” said I 
to the lad, ‘of still civilizing these 
wild natives ?”’ 

“No! no!” replied he; ‘ not on 
our side of the island, at least. We 
have suffered dearly by them; and if 
ever I forget or forgive !”’ 

«‘Mr. English had great patience 
with that poor woman.” 

«© Mr. English was a great fool to 
think to change a crab into a flying 
fish! He took three years to find 
out what any one might have known 
in three days, and what even I (child 
as I was) became certain of in three 
weeks—that she was a mere savage, 








* A short stick, sharp at both ends—the weapon by which the pearl-fishers in California 


baffle their powerful enemy in his own element. 


As the shark opens his mouth to bite, the 


diver thrusts the stick in perpendicularly, holding it by the middle ; the jaws close on the points, 
and the man withdraws his hand in safety and triumph. 
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and that no good could be expected 
of her by fair means. My grandfather 
might have known it too, if his hope 
of a share of the 100/. hadn’t blinded 
his judgment. If I had had the care 
of her, I would have starved her into 
obedience ; or, if she had continued 
obstinate to the month’s end, shot her 
to save time.”’ 

‘Would you have murdered the 
poor creature?’ said I in astonish- 
ment. 

** Yes!’’ said he calmly, ‘if my 
grandfather had let me, as readily as 
I would a shark or a polecat. I don’t 
know what any of these pestilent 
vermin are good for, except to destroy 
fish and game, and devour them raw.”’ 

** And pray what good do you do 
in the world? What right would 
you plead to your life, if her tribe 
displayed a similar readiness to take 
it?” 

«Let them take it when they 
can!” replied he, with a fierce short 
laugh of derision. ‘1 value not my 
life, and I value not theirs. Whilst 
I am above the waves, I live to com- 
fort that old man, and to revenge my 
father! ”’ 

** Revenge is not a Christian frame 
of mind, young man ”’ 

«© I get enough of preaching on the 
island,”’? said he, cutting me short ; 
and as I did not foresee any beneficial 
result from proceeding in this strain, 
I did not renew it. ‘ What a task a 
preacher must have,” thought I, ‘to 
make his sermon work for good on 
one of the hundreds who appear to 
listen to it, ignorant as he must be 
of the under-current of their thoughts! 
This young secapegrace thinks ven- 
geance a virtue ; and may I be hang- 
ed instead of him, if I know how to 
‘put in’ an argument that will touch 
him.” 

Early the next day we doubled 
Cape Bauld, and stood into the Straits 
of Belle-isle. Here we fell in with 
a magnificent iceberg, glittering in 
the morning sunshine, and glowing 
with all the hues of the rainbow. 
The ice was brightly crystalline, and 
the side next to us freshly broken. 





It was the fragment of a huge floating 
mountain from Davis’s Strait, which 
had been wrecked and shattered in 
the dangerous embrace of some gigan- 
tic nymph of the North Pole, as they 
sported on the azure fields of ocean, 
and yielded with irresistible impetus 
to the seductive influence of each 
other’s accumulated attractions, Dar- 
win has sung ‘* The Loves of the 
Plants,’? Moore ‘* The Loves of the 
Angels,’? Canning ‘** The Loves of the, 
Triangles :”? Sir Walter sings, 

** Love rules the court, the camp, the grove, 
And men below and saints above ;”” 

but it yet remains for some mightier 
poet to do justice to the chaste yet 
melting Loves of the Icebergs. 

It floated by, a pile of picturesque 
beauty, strongly resembling a Gothic 
cathedral. The pointed caverns, 
worn by the dashing waves below, 
yawned like portals and archways 
around the base; shivered splinters 
stood like buttresses to guard the 
front and sides, and their. points bris- 
tled up into pinnacles: more dense 
and elevated masses rose into towers, 
lanterns, and steeples; whilst the 
precipitous and glassy walls shone 
with brilliant reflexions that complet- 
ed the architectural similitude. All 
at once this splendid floating mountain 
stood firm as a rock (grounded in 
water whose depth must have been 
double its immense height); and as 
the resounding billows now beat loud- 
er against its fretted base, I almost 
fancied I could hear the swelling mur- 
mur of thousands, whose voices joined 
in some measured psalmody, while at 
times the groaning organ drowned 
“the busy hum of men” in its stormy 
burthen. 

I watched this ocean palace with 
unceasing interest as we rounded 
Cape Norman, while the increasing 
distance heightened the illusion. The 
sunless side now came gradually in 
view, and I was admiring the shadows 
which strongly marked each deep 
recess between the towering buttress- 
es, when my “ fancy’s sketch ’? was 
hastily dispelled by the eager and 
almost imploring tone of Sebastian, 
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who was at the helm :—<«O! dear 
grandfather! there they are! now 
remember your promise ! ”’ 

Right ahead appeared seven Esqui- 
maux in canoes of the exact descrip- 
tion we had encountered on the River 
of Exploits five years before. They 
had just put out of Boat Harbor, at 
the northern extremity of the old 
Indian path, and seemed taking ad- 
vantage of a fair wind to paddle across 
the Strait to either Green or Red 
Bay on the Labrador shore. ‘* Stay, 
child,”’ said Simon ; * don’t be rash! 
You need not cross them. You can 
stand into shore out of their way. 
You ought to be well satisfied. Re- 
member the two who fell last winter ! ” 

** No, no!” replied the boy ear- 
nestly ; they were only slain in ny own 
defence. Paul and Cabot are but 
half avenged. And my father! my 
father !—he still haunts my dreams 
unappeased.”’ 

«© Nay, be cautious,” said the old 
fisher as he andid the sealskin cover 
of his gunlock. ‘ Our passenger 
here may be brought into danger. 
Yet it is no harm to be prepared.” 

‘© If you fear their arrows,’”’ said 
Sebastian to me, “lie down in the 
bottom of the boat, and we’ll spread 
the cloaks over you.” 

«Are you going to attack them 
unprovoked ?”’ said I to Simon. 

“*No,”’ replied he, ‘not without 
provocation. We received sufficient 
at their hands five years ago to pre- 
vent us forgetting it so soon. This 
boy lost his father by them, my only 
son; and you saw our double loss 
afterwards, on the river side, as we 
went to offer the murderers the right 
hand of fellowship. Yet, dear boy, 
not for their sakes, but your own, 
avoid this needless danger. Mark 
how wildly they toss their paddles, 
and shout to each other, and gather 
into a squadron! ” 

** It appears to me,” said I, “ that 
they recognise the boat and its main- 
sail, Perhaps these are some of the 
party that you encountered twice 
before 1” 

*°If they be,’? exclaimed Simon, 


” 





losing sight of ail his prudential ad- 
vice, ‘let them look to it. Bear 
down on them, my boy!” 

«Will you help us?”’ asked Se- 
bastian joyfully. 

«Certainly, if need be, if they 
attack us,” I replied, putting a couple 
of detonating caps on my fowling- 
piece. We were now close upon 
their little fleet, which lay to as if to 
receive us, with their prows sharp in 
the wind, yet all formed in line (as 
if preparing to attack a sleeping 
whale), so as to enable them to get 
a full view and fair aim at us as we 
held on our course, and at the same 
time to paddle free of each other. 

Simon sat in the stern of the boat, 
with his gun cocked in his hand, 
frowning sternly as he gazed on their 
hostile array. The fixed expression 
of his features, as he came within 
their view, was scornful and severe ; 
reminding me of the unalterable 
bearing of some figure-head of a 
triton, the carved beau-ideal of ocean 
heroism, engrafted so long since on 
my memory that I forget how or 
where. ’*Twas the undisguised por- 
trait of defiance—deriving not a little 
of its formidable aspect from the 
black sealskin cap he wore. That 
instant I remembered “twas Paul’s 
cap! his keepsake as he lay bleeding 
to death! That very instant an Es- 
quimaux seemed to recognize it also. 
He shouted, in a voice hurried by fear 
and rage, some jargon, in which his 
fellows joined as he pointed at the 
unlucky cap. All at once each loos- 
ened his harpoon from the deck, and 
grasped it with the dexterity of a man 
accustomed to strike his game at a 
moment’s notice. We were on the 
alert. Sebastian instantly changed 
his course, steered right on the end 
of their line of battle (which broke 
up as if struck by a black squall), 
and at that moment, while they shook 
their weapons to hurl at us, we fired 
at those nearest with steady aim. 
Sebastian mortally wounded his man. 
The dart dropped from his hand, his 
head sank on his shoulder, his body 
drooped to one side, and the canoe in 
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which he was tied turned with it, and 
thus quickly drowned him despite his 
struggles. Both my barrels took ef- 
fect; but being loaded with shot, the 
charges spread, shattered two canoes, 
and disabled their owners. The skins 
with which these boats were covered 
were pierced through and through in 
front ; the water poured in ; the prows 
in which their feet were stowed sank ; 
but the afterpart of each, still buoyant 
with air, floated, and sustained the 
wounded savages. Simon’s duck-gun 
had done equal execution. He had 
leveled at two enemies whom he 
took in file: one fell on his face on 
the deck of his canoe, whilst his arms 
sank helplessly into the water on each 
side of it; the other appeared stunned 
and motionless, and his canoe slowly 
sinking. An Esquimaux, who had 
not been near enough to discharge his 
harpoon, was seen, as the smoke dis- 
persed, paddling back to land with all 
his might; whilst the seventh and 
last, who had escaped our shot, was 
found endeavoring to extricate his 
harpoon, which had stuck in the gun- 
wale as he flung it at me from behind, 
and from mere habit had left it at- 
tached by the running line to his reel 
on deck. Sebastian, who spied him 
first, seized the boat-axe to cut him 
down ; but the dexterous Esquimaux 
instantly paddled backward, cut the 
line, and escaped after his comrade 
towards the shore. 

All this passed so rapidly, that we 
had not time to exchange a word. 
A glance suffices to gather in a scene 
which it takes 
Simon and I had been engaged in 
recharging our guns, and he was now 
endeavoring to get a fair shot at the 
last of the fugitives. The man who 
had been stunned by his first fire now 
gradually revived, as the oozing wa- 
ter filled his ruined canoe; and as it 
slowly sank under the bow of the 
Grampus, he lifted his spear against 
his destroyer with all the energy of 
hatrea and despair. I called out to 
Simon, ‘‘ Look ahead!” in a tone of 
voice that I thought would have been 
sufficient to rouse him to stare his 
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danger in the face. But all his fa- 
culties were at that moment absorbed 
in pulling the trigger at his distant, 
flying foe. Simon dropped his gun, 
and fell back with a faint cry, more 
of surprise than pain. Sebastian 
started forward to encounter the un- 
expected enemy; but nothing was 
now to be seen above the water ex- 
cept his grim and death-like visage, 
and the upraised hand that had thrown 
the harpoon; and ere the furious boy 
could hurl his axe, the wave closed 
over him forever. 

Simon lay insensible. The spear 
had fallen out, and he now bled pro- 
fusely. Onremoving the unfortunate 
cap, we saw that the weapon had cut 
deep. We bound up the wound, but 
I had no hope of his recovery. 
*«* Now,” said his grandson, putting 
about the helm, and standing into 
shore after the fugitive canoe, ‘* now 
to finish our work ! ” 

‘*T will not fire at another man, 
unless in immediate self-defence,” I 
replied firmly. “If you are deter- 
mined to commit murder, you must 
do it alone.’’ 

«© And thank God,” said he, with 
a laugh of savage joy, ‘‘I am able to 
do it alone!” So saying, he put on 
Simon’s blood-stained cap with an 
air of defiance that bespoke eternal 
hostility to the nation of the slayers 
of his fathers. 

And now our swelling sails gained 
fast on the wearied paddler. 
tian, meantime, had loaded both his 
guns with ball. I kept mine in rea- 
diness, watching the event, and really 


Sebas- 


dreading iny companion in his venge 
ful mood far more than the poor sa- 
vage who fled before us. It was evi- 
dently Sebastian’s object to get be- 
tween the canoe and the shore; and 
lest the sinewy arm of the Esquimaux 
should attain shallow water first, he 
fired the long duck-gun at its greatest 
range. The’ ball took effect; the 
poor fellow Started in his seat, and 
the canoe fell over to the left. A 
swing of the paddle in his right hand 
brought both him and the canoe erect 
again, and with that hand alone he 
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feebly urged his skiff to the beach. 
We approached him rapidly, and I 
could discern blood streaming from 
his left shoulder. Sebastian’s second 
shot now struck him: the paddle 
dropped from his grasp forever ; the 
drifting canoe was shaken into the 
trough of the wave, and, no longer 
balanced by the alternate lively dip 
of the paddle, combining steadiness 
with swiftness, soon upset with its 
freight. No further struggle was 
visible ; and by the time we came 
alongside, it floated bottom upwards. 

‘‘Pll take his weapons from the 
deck,”’ said the exulting conqueror, 
“to hang up at home with the two 
bows and quivers,” seizing the boat- 
hook, and dragging the canoe (in 
which the body was tied, like all the 
others) into its former upright posi- 
tion; when, to my astonishment and 
horror, I saw that it only held a 





bleeding headless trunk, and in ano- 
ther minute a white shark rose to the 
surface, and kept playing around, ex- 
pecting the‘remainder of its banquet. 

«Are you satisfied?’ said I to 
the boy, as he stood silently gazing 
on the sickening sight. 

‘* Satisfied !’’ repeated he. ‘ The 
darts and harpoon are lost. What 
more remains for me to do?” 

‘* Nothing,” I replied sternly, 
‘unless to join your blood-thirsty 
fellow-playmate there in the feast 
you have prepared.” 

The boy stared at me, then at the 
weltering corse—again encountered 
my steadfast frown; finally he sat 
down abashed, and resumed the helm 
in silence. We reached Prince Ed- 
ward’s Island late that night, and 
next day saw Simon’s remains depo- 
sited in the gravye—‘‘ ashes to ashes, 
dust to dust!” 








BABEL. 


Know. ye in ages past that tower 
By human hands built strong and high ? 
Arch over arch, with magic power, 
Rose proudly each successive hour, 
To reach the happy sky. 


It rose, till human pride was crush’d— 
Quick came the unexpected change ; 
A moment every tone was hush’d, 
And then again they freely gush’d, 
But sounded wild and strange. 


Loud, quick, and clear, each voice was 
heard, 

Calling for lime, and stone, and wood, 
All uttered words—but not one word, 
More than the carol of a bird, 

Their fellows understood. 


Is there no Babel but that one, 

The storied tower of other days ? 
Where, round the giant pile of stone, 
Pausing they stood—their labor done, 

To listen in amaze. 


Fair springs the tower of hope and fame, 
When all our life is fairy eli 


Till, scarcely knowing what to blame, 
Our fellows cease to feel the same— 
We cease to understand. 


Then, when they coldly smile to hear 
The burning dreams of earlier days, 
The rapid fall from hope to fear, 
When eyes whose every glance was dear, 
Seem changing as they gaze— 


Then, when we feel ‘twere vain to speak 
Of fervent hopes, aspirings high, 
Of thoughts for which all words are weak, 
Of wild far dreams, wherein we seek 
Knowledge of earth and sky— 


Of communings with nature's God, 

When impulse deep the soul hath moved ; 
Of tears which sink within the sod, 
Where, mingling with the valley clod, 

Lies something we have Leet 


Then cometh ours :—and better theirs— 
Of stranger tongues together brought, 
Than that in which we all have shares, 
A Babel in a world of cares— 
Of feeling and of thought ! 
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Shepherd. —Tre1tt me, Mr. North, the St. Ronan’s Border Club? I’m 
what for ye didna come out to Inner- thinkin’ ye was feared. 
North.—I have won so many me- 


leithen and fish for the silver medal o” 
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dals, James, that my ambition is dead 
—and, besides, I could not think of 
beating the Major. 

Shepherd.—You beat the Major! 
You micht at baggy-mennons, but he 
cou’d gie ye a stane-wecht either at 
trouts or fish. He’s just a warld’s 
wunner wi’ the sweevil, a warlock wi’ 
the worm, and wi’ the flee a finisher. 
It’s a pure pleasure to see him playin’ 
a pounder wi’ a single hair. After 
the first twa three rushes are ower, 
he seems to wile them wi’ a charm 
awa’ into the side, ontil the grass or 
the gravvel, whare they lie in the 
sunshine as if they were asleep. His 
tackle, for bricht airless days, is 0’ 
gossamere ; and at a wee distance aff, 
you think he’s fishin’ without ony line 
ava’, till whirr gangs the pirn, and up 
springs the sea-trout, silver-bricht, 
twa yards out o’ the water, by a deli- 
cate jerk o’ the wrist, hooked inex- 
tricably by the tongue clean ower the 
barb o’ the Kirby-bend. Midge-flees! 

North.—I know the Major is a mas- 
ter in the art, James ; but I will back 
the Professor against him for a rump- 
and-dozen. 

Shepherd.—You would just then, 
sir, lose yourrump. The Professor 
can fish nae better nor yoursell. You 
would make a pretty pair in a punt at 
the perches ; but as for the Tweed, 
at trouts or sawmon, J’ll back wee 
Jamie again’ ye baith, gin ye’ll only 
let me fish for him the bushy pools. 

North.—I hear you, James. Sir 
Isaac Newton was no astronomer. 

Shepherd.—Mr. Boyd o’ Innerlei- 
then’s issued proposals and Prospec- 
tus o’ a bit anglin’ book to be ca’d 
“* Tweed and its Tributary Streams.”’ 
You maun gie’t a lift, sir. 

North.—I will, James. <A good 
title; and my old landlord is a good 
angler and a good man. 

Shepherd.—That’s towtological and 
an anticleemacks. For wha ever heard 
o’ a gude angler being a bad or indif- 
ferent man? I hae nae objection, sir, 
noo that there’s nae argument, to say 
that you’re a gude angler yoursell, and 
sae is the Professor. 


North. — James, these civilities 


touch. Your hand. In me the pas- 
sion of the sport is dead—or say rather 
dull; yet have I gentle enjoyment still 
in the ** Angler’s silent Trade.”? But, 
heavens! my dear James! how in 
youth—and prime of manhood too—I 
used to gallop to-the glens, like a 
deer, over a hundred heathery hills, 
to devour the dark-rolling river, or the 
blue breezy loch! How leaped my 
heart to hear the thunder of the near- 
ing waterfall! and lo! yonder flows, 
at last, the long dim shallow rippling 
hazel-banked line of music among the 
broomy braes, all astir with back-fins 
over its surface ; and now, that the 
feed is on, teeming with swift-shoot- 
ing, bright-bounding, and silver-shin- 
ing scaly life, most beauteous to be- 
hold, at every soft alighting of the 
deceptive lure, captivating and irre- 
sistible even among a shower of natu- 
ral Jeaf-born flies a-swarm in the air 
from the mountain-woods ! 

Shepherd.—Aye, sir; in your young- 
er days you maun hae been a verra 
deevil. 

Yorth.—No, James— 


** Nae maiden lays her scathe to me.” 


Poetry purified my passions ; and, 
worshiping the Ideal, my spirit tri- 
umphed over mere flesh and blood, 
and was preserved in innocence by the 
Beautiful. 

Shepherd.—That’s your ain account 
o’ yoursell, sir. But your enemies tell 
anither tale-—— 

North.—And what do my enemies, 
in their utter ignorance, know of me? 
But to my friends, my character lies 
outspread, visible from bound to bound, 
just like a stretch of Highland pros- 
pect on the Longest Day, when, from 
morning to night, the few marbled 
clouds have all lain steadfast on the 
sky, and the air is clear, as if mist 
were but a thought of Fancy’s dream. 

Shepherd. — What creel-fu’s you 
maun hae killed ! 

North.—A hundred and thirty in 
one day in Loch-awe, James, as I 
hope to be saved—not one of them 
under 

Shepherd.—A_ dizzen pound,—aud 
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twa thirds 0’ them abune’t. A/’thegi- 
ther a ton. If you are gaun to use 
the lang bow, sir, pu’ th® string to 
your lug, never fear the yew crackin’, 
and send the grey-guse-feathered ar- 
row first wi’ a long whiz, and then wi’ 
a short thud, right intill the bull’s eye, 
at ten score, to the astonishment o’ 
the ghost o’ Robin Hood, Little John, 
Adam Bell, Clym o’ the Clough, and 
William o’ Cloudeslee. 

North.—My poor dear old friend, 
M‘Neil of Hayfield—God rest his 
soul—it is in heaven—at ninety as 
lifeful as a boy at nineteen—held up 
his hands in wonder as under a shady 
tree I laid the hundred and thirty yel- 
low Shiners on the bank at his feet. 
Major Mackay, 

** A lambkin in peace, and a lion in war,” 
acknowledged me as a formidable rival 
now in angling as in leaping of yore. 
Auchlian, God bless him, the warm- 
hearted and the hospitable—long may 
he live and be happy, among the loving 
and beloved—from that day began to 
respect the Lowlanders. And poor 
Stevenson, mild and brave—a captain 
in the navy, James—now no more— 
with his own hands wreathed round my 
forehead a diadem of heather-bells, 
and called me King of the Anglers. 

Shepherd.—Poo! that was nae day’s 
fishin’ ava, man, in comparison to ane 
o’ mine on St. Mary’s Loch. To say 
naething about the countless sma’ anes, 
twa hunder about half a pound, ae 
hunder about a hail pound, fifty about 
twa pound, five-and-twenty about 
fowre pound, and the rest rinnin’ frae 
half a stane up to a stane and a half, 
except about half a dizzen, aboon a’ 
wecht, that put Geordie Gudefallow 
and Huntly Gordon to their mettle to 
carry them pechin’ to Mont Benger 
on a haun barrow. 

North.—Well done, Ulysses. 

Shepherd. — Anither day, in the 
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Megget, I caught a cart-fu’. As it 
gaed down the road, the kintra-folk 
thocht it was a cart-fu’ o’ herrins— 
for they were a’ preceesely 0’ ae size 
to an unce—and though we left twa 
dizzen at this house—and four dizzen 
at that house—and a groce at Hender- 
land—on coonting them at hame in the 
kitchen, Leezy made them out forty 
dizzen, and Girzzy forty-twa, aught ; 
sae a dispute haen arisen, and 0’ coorse 
a bett, we took the census ower again, 
and’ may these be the last words I sall 
ever speak, gin they didna turn out to 
be Forty-Five ! 

North.—The heaviest Fish I ever 
killed was in the river Awe—ninety 
pound neat. I hooked him ona Sa- 
turday afternoon—and had small hopes 
of killing him—as I never break the 
Sabbath. But I am convinced that, 
within the hour, he came to know that 
he was in the hands of Christopher 
North—and his courage died. I gave 
him the but so cruelly, that in two 
hours he began to wallop; and at the end 
of three he lay dead at my feet, just as 
“ The star of Jove, so beautiful and large,” 
tipped the crest of Cruachan, 

Shepherd.—Hoo lang ? 

Norti.—So beautifully proportion- 
ed, that, like that of St. Peter’s o¢ St. 
Paul’s, you did not feel his mighty 
magnitude till after long contempla- 
tion. Then, you indeed knew that he 
was a sublime Fish, and could not 
choose but smile at the idea of any 
other salmon. 

Tickler —Mr. De Quincey, now 
that these two old fools have got upon 
angling — 

Shepherd.—Twa auld fules ! You 
great, starin’, Saracen-headed Lang- 
shanks ! If it werena for bringin’ Mr. 
North intill trouble, by haen a dead 
man fund within his premises, deel 
tak me gin I wudna fractur’ your skull 
wi’ ane o’ the cut-crystals ! 





THE BATTLE OF CUTON MOOR 


Ir must have been a stirring scene : 
Englishmen, of all ranks and ages, 
gathering round a consecrated stand- 





ard, with its saintly banners ; and, on 
the other hand, the mixed, half-savage 
troops of David of Scotland, reveling 
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The Battle of Cuton Moor. 


in every luxury, and indulging in 
every excess their own vitiated tastes 
could suggest! Stephen of England 
was not at the head of his army, be- 
ing called to defend the more south- 
ern part, and, consequently, leaving 
his northern friends to depend on 
their own bravery for 
Amongst those who joined the stand- 
ard, was the young Roger de Mow- 
bray, a brave and noble boy, who 
heard the call to head his vassals with 
a beating heart; and with a_high- 
souled resolution he bent before the 
venerable Thurston, 
York, to receive his blessing. Ay, 
it must truly have been a contrast 


success, 


worth noting—the aged and_ brave 
PEspee  generaling the army, in 
which the youthful Roger held a 


command, They were encamped on 
Cuton Moor, but, as yet, the Scots 
rested at Northallerton. 

“Robert de Bruce,” said ’Espee, 
we are but ill prepared, at present, 
for battle ; thou arta friend of this Scot- 
tish David ; do thou go, then, and win 
him over to give us time. Moreover, 
thou holdest lands in both countries—”’ 

“« Nay, my lord,’’ exclaimed the 
impetuous de Mowbray, “ why should 
we beg time? We are ready—at 
least one is. ‘Thou knowest the ha- 
voc they have from time to time made 
in our lands and in our houses. I 
have a fair sister, my lord, and I 
would not wish she should be borne 
away as the wife of these savages. 
Let us on, then—”’ 

«Cease, cease, boy,’’ interrupted 
the aged Bruce. ‘ By the time thy 
years are more in number, thy words 
will be fewer ; thou wilt ponder long 
before thou givest a thought utter- 
ance. 
boy, though a brave one ; thy passions 
are in their first flow, and war seems, 
to thy spirit, but a step, a long one, 
towards manhood ; a pastime, in which 
thy companions will be, for the first 
time, men. But, boy, at my age, the 
passions are on their ebb, and J] think 
peace, so long as it may be maintain- 
ed with honor, the greater glory. 
Thou art not a husband, neither a 


But thou art an inexperienced 


archbishop of 
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father, and thou canst not be expect- 
ed to think on those thy glory might 
leave father%ess and widows.”’ 

A tear glistened in the youth’s eye, 
for he was an orphan, and war itself 
had made him so: he remembered, 
with a sinking spirit, the agony of his 
own lady-mother when the news 
came that her lord was amongst the 
slain, in one of the many marches 
called out against David—the David 
he was now so anxious to assist in 
defeating. Meanwhile the elder lead- 
ers were conversing apart, when they 
were interrupted by a cry of ‘the 
Scotch!’ and a soldier entered to 
say that they were within sight, as 
they came down an eminence. De 
Bruce tarried no longer, but mounted 
his steed, and calling to a beautiful 
boy, who acted in the capacity of 
page, but was considered more of a 
protégé, mounted him behind him, 
and galloped away for the Scotch 
King. They had halted not more 
than a good mile from Cuton Moor; 
the camp was formed, and they were 
even debating on the best mode of 
attack, when David was informed a 
messenger waited his permission to 
enter; and Bruce was immediately 
admitted. 

Long and friendly was the greeting 
between the King and Bruce, for, as 
has before been said, the latter held 
lands in the sister countries, and had 
very long been the friend of the Scotch 
monarch, who now. sat surrounded 
by the nobler part of his uncouth 
army. On stood Malise, 
Earl of Stratherne, a brave though 
savage chief;—then there were the 
ancient Britons, the men of Moray, 
and many others, as is to be learned 
from the Scottish history. 

“Thou hast one with thee, my 
lord,’’ at length spoke the King, after 
listening in silence to the brave Bruce, 
whom he had hoped to win to his 
‘is it meet that he 
conference? He 


one side 


own interests ; 
should hear our 
hath a marvellously fair countenance, 
but mayhap his heart does not partake 
its purity.” 

« The boy is deaf and dumb at my 
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pleasure, Sire,’? answered Bruce, 
**and I would not that he should 
leave me.” 

‘* Well, be it so, then. But, Bruce, 
it hath oft given us pleasure to think 
upon thee as a friend—one who would 
not forsake us: is’t not a pity that we 
should meet otherwise ? ” 

“© Nay, Sire, I think not. I hold 
broad lands in merry England—some, 
too, I own in fair Scotland, and I 
have, moreover, ever felt a leal- 
hearted desire toward thee, Sire— 
But this is little to the purpose—I 
come from England’s l’Espee, in our 
good King Stephen’s name, to ask 
the Scots King his intentions in com- 
ing hither. Consider, Sire, how often 
England’s arms have been tried in 
Scotland’s cause; and think too of 
the devastation ‘the accursed army ’ 
you have brought hither are commit- 
ting. Our homes, our children, are 
ia danger, from the license they en- 
joy. Withdraw it, then, and treat 
for an honorable treaty with Stephen.” 

“© No, no, Sir Bruce ; think’st thou 
I would become perjured? I have 
sworn to maintain the rights of my 
kinswoman, Matilda, and I will. For 
the army I lead, I would fain counsel 
them to better order; but they are 
brave. Go then, and teli Il’Espee 
that we will none of his false truces ; 
but ’’—and the large tears rested on 
the dropped lashes of the kindly Da- 
vid—** if our old friend Bruce will 
accept a generalship in our army, 
perchance his words might have great- 
er weight with our wild Scots, and 
we would strive to advance our old 
friendship.” 

*¢ Sire, I cannot,” said Bruce, turn- 
ing his eyes from the benevolent ones 
he gazed on; ‘ England’s cause [ 
have chosen: and besides, I have a 
fair young daughter, as thou mayest 
remember, in her bosom, to defend 
from the incursions of your immoral 
soldiers. Believe me, then, I will 
fight to the death. My lands in Scot- 
land I surrender, Sire. Do with 
them as thou wilt ;’? and Bruce, 
bowing lowly to David, and the amia- 
ble Prince Henry, as did also the 


blushing half-tearful page, was about 
to withdraw. 

‘Perhaps thou art right, Bruce,” 
said the monarch ; ‘* but as a sign we 
part in amity—reach hither thy hand, 
my pretty sir,” to the page; and as 
the boy held forth a trembling and 
beautifully delicate hand, the King 
slipped on his finger a ring drawn 
from his own: then with a more 
friendly salutation, Bruce withdrew. 

*©?Tis strange!’ muttered David, 
as the tent closed on him, “ so very 
fair, and so timid!’ And, indeed, 
just then the page was the cause of 
much guessing and jesting at the ex- 
pense of the aged Bruce. 

But Bruce took his way in silence 
toward the English camp, while the 
page hung familiarly on his arm, ever 
and anon looking anxiously into his 
face, which wore an unusually stern 
expression: the furrowed brow was 
bent till the flashing eye was almost 
imperceptible in its shadow, while 
the lips were firmly compressed. 
Then would the boy look on the jew- 
eled gift of the King with a smile, 
which, perhaps, might partake of 
vanity inno small degree. At length, 
as the brow grew less dark and the 
lips parted in their usual bland smile, 
the page spoke— : 

«?Tis a beauteous ring, my lord.” 

«A King’s bauble!’ muttered 
Bruce. ‘ Look not on the gift of 
the hand or the tongue.”’ 

‘* Didst thou note the young prince 
of Scotland? is he not very hand- 
some?” again spoke the page, not 
noticing, or, probably, not hearing 
Lruce’s admonition ; who now faced 
quickly round on him, and fixed his 
deep eye on his—* Ay, I noted him,” 
he said, ‘but mayhap my eyes are 
dimmer than thine : I saw not that he 
was very handsome.’ The boy’s 
head drooped. For a few minutes 
there was an utter silence, and when 
Bruce spoke again, his tone and man- 
ner of address were changed indeed. 
—‘* Ada,”’ said he, ‘it was sorely 
against my will that I allowed thy 
coming hither, even in thy present 
disguise ; and though I should have 
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forfeited so many happy hours and 
little comforts thy presence hath 
given me, to-night I would that ano- 
ther might have been found to bear 
this commission instead of me; for I 
could not leave thee in the camp, lest 
some rebel soldiers should have guess- 
ed thy secret ; and I feared to take 
thee with me, lest the—the King 
should recognise thy likeness to thy 
mother, whom he saw often during 
our sojourn in his court: and should 
it be known in his infidel camp that 
the English girl was fair—oh !—I hope 
David’s broad stare of surprise was 
only at thy unwonted beauty; else, 
should he but whisper his suspicion, 
it would have been better that I had 
left thee unprotected in our own 
castle, or sent thee into the tainted 
atmosphere of the court. And, since 
David persists in fighting us, if I 
should fall! ’’—but the page, or Ada 
Bruce, was sobbing on his bosom.— 
** Cease, Ada,” he continued, “I 
meant not to trouble thee. We have 
both been guilty of forgetting under 
whose banner we rest—it is the arm 
of l’Espee and Bruce that bends the 
bow, but it is the Lord directs the 
arrow to the bosom of the infidels. 
He will protect thee alike while I 
am with thee and when thou shalt be 
alone.”’ 

‘* Father, dear father, my heart 
will break if I must think that I shall 
ever be without thee.”’ Bruce smiled 
as he kissed the tear from her cheek ; 
probably he thought the void was one 
but too easily filled. But now they 
approached the camp, and Bruce de- 
siring her to compose herself, walked 
briskly before her, and attended the 
council, while she entered the tent. 

With the next morning’s dawn 
Bruce arose, and put on his coat of 
mail ; then, softly approaching the 
couch whereon his daughter slept, 
bent over her till he felt her breath 
on his cheek—*‘ Oh, I would not rouse 
thee for the world’s wealth,”’ he whis- 
pered ; “* I could not look on thy tear- 
ful eye and blanched cheek but with 
an unnerved hand.—Ah, dost thou 
smile?’ She raised, unconsciously, 
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the hand where the King David’s 
present rested. ‘* Alas! alas! I fear 
me I am going to fight against thy 
affections. Would it not have been 
better to accept David’s offer? Thy 
rank and beauty would only have 
found an equal, at least not much thy 
superior, in Henry—But no, no! I 
could not raise my consecrated sword 
with those accursed infidels. Ay, 
Ada, thy pure breath mingles with 
mine; and ’tis as well as if our lips 
met—better, better far! for now thy 
being becomes incorporate with mine. 
Farewell! Oh, my God, watch over 
her—let the spirit of her mother be 
around her! Farewell, my child, 
farewell !” 

At this moment he heard the call 
“to horse!”? and Ada’s eyes un- 
closed. Bruce stopped not a moment, 
but rushed from the tent, or he would 
indeed have looked on the soul’s ago- 
ny. She, too, rushed forth; but she 
saw her father’s horse fall into rank, 
and fainted. Too soon consciousness 
returned, and she listened with an 
uplifted finger to impress silence on 
the motionless tent, lest it should 
prevent every sound of battle, cry, 
and groan, reaching her strained ear. 

Suddenly she saw horsemen gallop- 
ing wildly towards the camp, whom, 
as they drew nearer, she recognised 
as some of the half-savage Scots she 
had seen on the preceding evening 
when with her father. Some of them 
entered the tent of P?Espee, while 
others were now close to herself. 

** What, ho! my pretty page!” 
exclaimed the foremost, ‘‘ thy master 
hath been making havoc yonder, and 
meanwhile we are come to revenge 
ourselves on his valuables. You for 
the first we claim.” 

“Tell me,”’ said she, ‘is my lord 
safe?” 

«Ay, ay; but quick! or we shall 
be interrupted by David, for the day 
is ours. Did’st see, Allan, how our 
young Henry fought? Up with the 
lad—or girl. By our country, ‘twill 
be a fair present to our lord of Stra- 
therne. He hath not one so fair.” 
And despite her struggles she was 
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soon bound before one of the men, 
while the others mounted, and she 
was borne away to some distance 
from the battle, the decision of which, 
from their conversation, the men 
seemed to await. 

‘© Ride on, Perey,” said one, ** and 
get tidings how our army stands ;”’ 
and immediately de Percy was on his 
way to the Moor; but the time that 
elapsed ere he was seen returning 
could searcely be termed a space. 

‘*Drop the page and fly—tly!” 
he exclaimed; “the English have 
the day. David is slain, and Henry 
is prisoner—see, they come!” and 
as the rest looked towards the place 
he was pointing to, they beheld foot 
and horse in one wild chase for their 
lives, and the English were close in 
their rear. ‘The man who bore Ada’s 
almost lifeless form immediately loos- 
ed her from his grasp, and she fell to 
the ground. 

When she again opened her eyes, 
not one of those who had borne her 
were to be seen, but her head rested 
on the arm of one whom she recog- 
nised to be the King David. —* Bruce’s 
page ! ” he exclaimed, “ how is this ? 
Tell me, have my troops dared to—-I 
know not what to ask thee—Art thou 
what thou seemest ! ”’ 

‘* Sire, they said thou wert slain ; 
but, oh! canst thou tell me, is my 
father safe 2” 

«© Yes, Ada Bruce, for such must 
be thy name ; thy brave father liveth, 
and, I doubt not, is now half madden- 
ed at thy loss: but rouse thyself, my 
child, and I will bear thee, at any 
risk, to him again.” 

“ Sire, if it be possible, my father 
will be bound to thee more in love 
than heretofore. He is rich in lands, 
but this calling his vassals hath made 
his coffers marvellously low. It 
would take much, perchance, to ran- 
som me, an’ it were not for thy gene- 
rous—”’ 

“* Hush, hush, maiden; it would 
be but a poor malice, for the sake of 
a few marks, to sce thee weeping thy 
soul sick for thy father’s presence and 
cheering words. Our beloved son— 


Scotland’s prized Henry—is a prison- 
er with your English troops : so thou 
seest there may, perchance, be a little 
of selfishness in my visit to de Bruce, 
for I shall stipulate for princely treat- 
ment for him.” Then David placed 
her betore him on his steed, and con- 
tinued, ‘* But I had nearly forgotten 
that my dress would betray me. Thou 
must steel thy heart, Ada, for I must 
to the field of the slain, and take off 
your soldiers’ cloaks and caps. 1 
wish it were in my power to avoid 
paining thee with such a view.” 

Ada groaned with a sickening sen- 
sation as she closed her eyes; for 
their horse was snorting and drawing 
back instinctively as it was pacing 
over and amongst so many hideous 
forms, gashed and hewn, which were 
all that remained of the proud, erect, 
soul-fraught frames of the morning. 
All that man boasted as distinguishing 
him from the brute was gone—he 
could no longer draw his body to its 
haughty bearing as he boasted of his 
energy,—and the soul—was departed ! 
Yet was there a something in the hu- 
man face, though so fallen, on which 
brute animals might not tread unheed- 
ingly.—God made all things; but in 
the form of man he stamped his own 
Image, 

But to proceed, David stripped off 
the battle-cloak of one of the men, 
and, throwing it around him, mounted 
one of the many riderless steeds 
grazing quietly around, and rode for- 
ward, leaving Ada to follow him as 
his page. ‘Thus they proceeded to- 
wards Bruce’s tent, where he sat 
cursing in the bitterness of his heart 
the strength which had borne him 
safely through the day, when so many 
had found their rest in the battle- 
field. 

«© My child—my Ada!” he mur- 
mured ; ‘* where art thou now? in 
the debauched camp of David?) Oh! 
madness—madness ! ” 

A soldier entered, to say that thei 
prisoner, the Prince Henry, begged 
he would allow him to speak with 
him.—** Begone! ”’ exclaimed Bruce, 
in the excitation of the moment, 
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«Begone! and teil him I will hold 
no converse with him till he appears 
with the rest before our King ;”’ and 
as soon as the soldier had left, he 
threw himself madly on the couch 
where he had last bent over her, and 
uttered, passionately, the bitterest 
curses on all who bore Scottish blood 
in their veins. 

But a soft voice interrupted him 
with—as Ada’s arms were about his 
neck—*‘ Stop, stop, dear father! re- 
call those dreadful words—thou 
know’st not what thou art saying.” 

« Ada!” he said, « Ada, is it in- 
deed thee, or some imagination cheat- 
ingme? But was ita fearful dream ? 
Tell me—quick—where hast thou 
been 1—why did I not find thee here 
when I returned triumphant, and ex- 
pected thy greeting 7—Ah!” as his 
eye rested on the cloaked figure of 
David, “ how is this ? ”’ 

«Thy old friend David hath not 
forgotten that he parted with Bruce 
in amity. In token of which, and to 
repair the temporary trouble given 
thee by my soldiers bearing away thy 
fair daughter, I have come hither to 
restore her. I can judge your sur- 
prise at seeing me here, after enter- 
taining the certainty of my death. 
How that report was first raised I 
know not—’tis enough that it hath 
been the cause of our defeat.” 

Bruce bent upon the hand of David, 
and his voice faltered for very shame, 
when he called to mind the petulant, 
unmanly message sent to the Prince 
Henry—“ Sire, sire, I would that thy 
son were at my—”’ 

«I know, I know, Bruce, what 
thou would’st say—that my son would 
be even now in my arms, if at thy 
disposal: but I am not unthinking. 
I know well that he is the prisoner 
of thy King, not thine. But it was 
far different with the lady Ada. All 
I ask of thee, Bruce, is to treat him 
with all the consideration thou canst 
—and to use thy influence, when 
Stephen is settling his ransom, for its 
total being as small as possible, for 
the royal coffers have been sorely 
drained of Jate. For myself, I know 
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that I have risked much in’ coming 
hither; and I know, also, that I need 
not ask thee if I am free to return. 
Well, I know, am I wanted to bind 
the loose daring natures of those I 
command. I have them now in my 
power; and I will curb them well. 
Farewell, young lady! farewell, 
Bruce ! ” 

Ada knelt, and bathed his hand in 
tears and kisses, and David, with a 
strange emotion at his heart, blessed 
her, and resuming the English cloak, 
departed. 

For minutes Ada continued sobbing 
on her father’s bosom in silence. At 
length Bruce seated her beside him, 
and said, ** My child, if thou lovest 
not a stranger better than thy own 
parent, leave this grief. Dost not 
think it must pain me?” 

Ada turned and kissed his cheek.— 
«* Father, would it not be well to issue 
orders for the well tending of Scot- 
land’s prince ? ” 

He bent kindly over her, and said, 
softly, «At present he must be treat- 
ed as l’Espee shall order ; but I will 
see to what and where he destines 
him, and arrange accordingly. Ada, 
why that question? Was not my 
gratitude—my honor, to be trusted by 
my child 1—Ada, the love of a mere 
stranger hath entered thy bosom, and 
henceforth thou wilt be, in heart, 
almost a stranger to thy father. I 
shall no longer be enabled to read 
thy soul in thy looks,—thou wilt learn 
to smother the feelings that would 
betray thee ; I shall never know when 
thy smile is indeed a smile, or whe- 
ther it may not be but to hide the 
heart’s sigh ; and I fear me too, Ada, 
that thy affection is but misplaced ; 
nay, droop not; I would rather tear 
my heart from its place than wound 
thy feelings, an’ it were not a duty I 
owe thee. Think—were Scotland’s 
king victor, most likely he would seek 
a king’s daughter for the future queen 
of his country: but as Stephen has 
conquered, think’st thou he would be 
pleased to hear that the daughter of 
one of his noblest barons had wedded 
his ayowed enemy? But enough of 
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this; I am glad none here know of 
thy disguise. Still thy heart, for we 
must again be baron and page.” 
Then smiling, with a cheering voice 
he continued—* and now, my young 
Sir, thou must go to the tent of our 
general, and ask him what his inten- 
tions are with regard to his prisoners.” 

«¢ Where are the prisoners ?”’ thought 
Ada, as she walked briskly towards 
the tent of l’Espee; but when she 
entered there, she needed not to ask 
of all those she cared for: there sat, 
conversing with a friendly air, Henry 
of Scotland and l’Espee. 

«© Ah!” exclaimed the latter, as 
his eye fell upon the slight form of 
the page, who stood blushing and 
trembling before him, and utterly 
forgetting for what purpose he came. 
Had Bruce imagined that l’Espee was 
likely to be won by the smooth tongue 
of Henry, to the forgetting his usual 
stern and distant manner, it would 
have been very long ere he sent Ada 
thither. ‘ Ah, Bruce’s young favor- 
ite! Wilt thou taste of our tankard, 
boy? But no, now I remember me, 
thou never drinkest these strong 
draughts—perhaps ’tis as well. But 
thou wilt never make a soldier with 
those downcast lids and soft lashes. 
Look, sirrah,’’—this was the general’s 
most good-tempered mode of expres- 
sion, for the page was no small favor- 
ite with him, probably from his very 
contrast with bimself,—‘* Look, sir- 
rah, this is the prince of Scotland ; 
dost not thou pay him thy courtesy ? 
So, that is well,”—as she bent very 
low ;—‘‘ but may we crave thy mes- 
sage, fair Sir, for the sun is about to 
show us his last ray, and ’twill make 
our Bruce tremble that thou shouldst 
be walking our camp so late.’’ 

«‘He bade me ask you, my lord, 
to communicate to him your intentions 
with respect to the prisoners.” 





The Arab’s Farewell to his Horse. 


“Oh, we will wait on thy master ; 
I have a few necéssary orders to is- 
sue, but will be with you again in 
a few moments,”’ and he left the tent. 

Ada’s bosom heaved tumultuously 
beneath the slight vest she wore, and 
she leaned on a table for support, as 
she felt a sinking faintness come over 
her. 

«How fares thy master? But 
thou art weary—will it not please 
thee to sit?’ and Henry, the amiable 
Henry, rose, and took the hand of, as 
he imagined, the shy boy. It was 
cold as those of the brave ones lying 
on the battle-field, though her cheeks 
burnt like fire. 

As the hand was half withdrawn, 
the motion and the touch struck him 
as extraordinary, and he turned his 
eyes full on the half-averted face, 
and read—woman! Ay, in the cheek 
—the tearful, downcast eye—the 
swelling bosom—the lip of love ! 

«A female!” he exclaimed, 
‘*¢ Bruce’s page !”’ 

«© Oh, my father, my father! ”’ she 
uttered passionately, ‘ I have betray- 
ed that which thou so enjoinedst me 
not = *? 

“Thy father!” said he, ‘art 
thou indeed a female and a Bruce ? ” 
She raised her form proudly as her 
name fell on her ear, and he read in 
every lineament that she was so. 

There passed but a few minutes 
before the return of l’Espee, but all 
that cccurred in that interval may be 
best known frem after-events. In 
one week from that time, Stephen 
had ceded to the Prince Henry the 
earldom of Northumberland, and 
Bruce tended his daughter to the 
Scottish court as its future queen, 
and one of its brightest ornaments. 
Thus a permanent peace was estab- 
lished where lately all had been strife 
and bloodshed. 








THE ARAB’S FAREWELL TO HIS HORSE. 


My beautiful ! my beautiful! that standest meckly by, 
With thy proudly arch’d and glossy neck, and dark and fiery eye ; 
Fret not to roam the desart now, with all thy winged speed— 


I may not mount on thee again—thou'rt sold, my Arab steed ! 
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Fret not with that impatient hoof—snuff not the breezy wind— 

The further that thou fliest now, so far am I behind : 

The stranger hath thy bridle rein—thy master hath his gold— 
Fleet-limb’d and beautiful! farewell! thou’rt sold, my steed—thou’rt sold ! 


Farewell ! these free untired limbs full many a mile must roam, 

To reach the chill and wintry sky which clouds the stranger’s home ; 
Some other hand, less fond, must now thy corn and bed prepare ; 
The silky mane I braided once, must be another’s care ! 

The morning sun shall dawn again, but never more with thee 

Shall I gallop through the desart paths, where we were wont to be : 
Evening shall darken on the earth; and o’er the sandy plain 

Some other steed, with slower step, shall bear me home again. 


Yes, thou must go! the wild free breeze, the brilliant sun and sky, 
Thy master’s home—from all of these my exiled one must fly. 

Thy proud dark eye will grow less proud, thy step become less fleet, 
And yainly shalt thou arch thy neck, thy master’s hand to meet. 
Only in sleep shall I behold that dark eye, glancing bright, 

Only in sleep shall hear again that step so firm and light: 

And when I raise my dreaming arm to check or cheer thy speed, 
Then must I, starting, wake to feel—thou’rt sold, my Arab steed! 


Ah! rudely then, unseen by me, some cruel hand may chide, 

Till foam-wreaths lie, like crested waves, along thy panting side : 
And the rich blood that is in thee swells, in thy indignant pain, 

Till careless eyes, which rest on thee, may count each started vein. 
Will they ill use thee? If I thought—but no, it cannot be— 

Thou art so swift, yet easy curb'd; so gentle, yet so free. 

And yet, if haply when thou’rt gone, my lonely heart should yearn— 
Can the hand which casts thee from it now, command thee to return ? 


Return !—alas ! my Arab steed ! what shall thy master do, 

When thou, who wert his all of joy, hast vanish'd from his view ? 
When the dim distance cheats mine eye, and through the gath’ring tears 
Thy bright form, for a moment, like the false mirage appears. 

Slow and unmounted will | roam, with weary foot alone, 

Where with fleet step, and joyous bound, thon oft hast borne me on ; 
And, sitting down by that green well, UH panse and sadly think, 

“Tt was here he bow'd his glossy neck, when last I saw him drink!” 


When last I] saw thee drink !—away ' the fever'd dream is o’er— 

I could not live a day, and know that we should meet no more ! 
They tempted me, my beautiful! for hunger’s power is strong— 
They tempted me, my beautiful! but I have loved too long. 

Who said that | had given thee up? Who said that thou wert sold ? 
Tis false—'tis false, my Arab steed! I fling them back their gold ; 
Thus, thus, | leap upon thy back, and scour the distant plains ; 
Away! who overtakes us now, shall claim ¢hee for his pains! 
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THE CHEVALIER D'AVENANT. 


During the late revolutionary war in 
Spain, a regiment of dragoons was 
raised at Madrid, which was chiefly 
composed of foreign volunteers. The 
Chevalier D’Avenant, who had served 
Jong in the French army, resided at 
that time in the Spanish capital, and 
was induced, partly by his love of 
freedom, and partly by the urgent so- 
licitation of the Cortes, to take the 
command of this corps. Unfortunate - 
ly, after the Duc D’Angouleme cross- 


ed the Pyrennees, the campaign com- 
menced under very unfavorable aus- 
pices, and the Constitutionalists were 
not long in discovering that the success 
of their arms was not equal to the 
justice of their cause. In the action 
which took place at Corunna, the Che- 
valier D’Avenant was present with his 
regiment, and took an active part in 
the military operations of the day. In 
consequence of this the troops under 
his command suffered severely ; and 
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when they were finally repulsed by the 
superior strength of the enemy, he 
found it quite impossible to keep them 
together, or preserve discipline, so as 
to make an orderly retreat. After the 
confusion of the flight was over, he 
mustered his scattered force, and dis- 
covered that he was left with a party 
of men not exceeding forty in number, 
who seemed to cling together rather 
from the desire of mutual preservation 
than the hope of being able to accom- 
plish any important services. 

With this small remnant of the 
corps, Colonel D’Avenant continued 
to retreat for several days without be- 
ing engaged in any important adven- 
tures. At length he began to consider 
himself beyond the reach of pursuit, 
but still he did not neglect the pre- 
cautions which were necessary in his 
situation. On the morning when our 
narrative opens, he was seen taking a 
survey of the surrounding country on 
a neighboring hill, before the soldiers 
under his command left the place 
where they had bivouacked for the 
night, for the purpose of proceeding 
on their march. 

* Yonder is the Chevalier D’Ave- 
nant,” said Pierre Rigaud, a veteran 
soldier, addressing some of his com- 
rades, and pointing to an officer in 
uniform, who at that moment crossed 
the ridge of a hill at a little distance, 
and rode towards the spot where the 
party was stationed. 

*¢ The Colonel is a brave fellow,” 
one of the troopers observed, ‘and, 
what is more, as fine a horseman as 
ever put foot in stirrup.” 

“* Yes, indeed,” Pierre replied, 
“but had you seen him when he led 
on the Chasseurs at Talavera, you 
would have thought such a gallant offi- 
cer could never be reduced to com- 
mand such a paltry piquet as this.” 

“A truce to your old campaigns ; 
why, man, that affair of Corunna, the 
other day, showed us all very well 
that D’Avenant was made of the right 
stuff.’’ 

‘** Hush—look there!” the veteran 
exclaimed, “the Colonel comes down 
the hill like lightning. I'll peril my 
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life he brings news of danger with him. 
Get the horses ready, my lads, and 
prepare for the worst.’’ 

In a few moments the Chevalier 
D’Avenant reached the place where 
the soldiers were posted. He wasa 
tall handsome man, apparently in the 
prime of life, with some marks of care 
and campaigns on his face, but still 
remarkably stout and vigorous in his 
appearance, with pleasant features, 
and large black eyes of unusual bril- 
liancy. Those eyes flashed finely 
when he exclaimed, ‘* There is a co- 
lumfi of French cavalry close upon 
our rear—mount, soldiers, mount ! ”’ 

This order was quickly obeyed ; 
and the party was instantly in motion, 
and set forward at arapid pace. For 
several miles the dragoons continued 
to push on with unabated speed; but 
at length they gave their horses a lit- 
tle indulgence on coming to a part of 
the road which winded up the gentle 
acclivity of a hill. On reaching the 
highest point in the ascent, they had 
a fine view of the surrounding country, 
and on looking back they had the sa- 
tisfaction to find that the French had 
not yet appeared in sight. This dis- 
covery raised their spirits, and they 
proceeded to descend with fresh vigor; 
but they had not gone far when they 
observed, at a considerable distance, 
a large body of troops advancing to 
meet them. Ina moment the word 
“‘halt’? was given, while Colonel 
D’Avenant pulled out a telescope, 
and rode briskly in advance to re- 
connoitre. 

The Chevalier soon returned, and 
said to his men, ‘‘ These troops are 
Royalists, I see, by their colors; so 
we must go on and take up a position 
to the right—Forward!”? The dra- 
goons were not long in executing this 
manceuvre. Descending a little way, 
they reached a range of open country, 
and immediately turned off to the right 
of the high road, for the purpose of 
taking up an advantageous post on a 
small rising ground in an adjoining 
field. After they had formed into line 
in this situation, Colonel D’Avenant 
gave the usual order to load carabines 
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and prepare for action. When this 
was done, a silence of a few minutes 
ensued, during which they attentively 
observed the movements of the Spa- 
nish troops, and awaited their ap- 
proach in the deepest suspense. 
Meanwhile the Chevalier turned to 
the men under his command, and 
shortly addressed them. ‘ Soldiers !”’ 
he said, ‘* we are now placed in cir- 
cumstances of great danger, from 
which we can only be delivered by 
courage and presence of mind. If we 
fall back and surrender to the French, 
we shall certainly be condemned— 
many of us at least —for fighting against 
our country ; and, on the other hand, 


if we throw ourselves on the mercy of 


these Royalists, we shall probably be 
pillaged, and then left to perish in the 
dungeons of the Inquisition. Unless 
fair terms are offered, then, we must 
advance to death or victory !”’ This 
speech was received with loud cheers 
by the soldiers ; but it was scarcely 
concluded, when the Spaniards, who 
appeared to consist of about 400 irre- 
gular infantry and armed peasantry, 
approached within musket shot of the 
position occupied by the dragoons. 
Colonel D’Avenant now ordered his 
trumpeter to sound a parley, and rode 
forward alone to treat with the Spa- 
nish commander, who immediately 
obeyed the signal, and advanced to 
meet him. 

‘‘Lay down your arms, else we 
shall cut you to pieces !”’ exclaimed 
the Spaniard. 

«© No, never! Hear me, Senor,” 
said D’Avenant, with dignity and firm- 
ness. ‘* You see we are few in num- 
ber, but remember we are all well 
armed, well mounted, and desperate 
men.”’ 

«* What mean you? I say you must 
surrender at discretion.” 

«© And I say,’’ the French colonel 
replied, with earnestness, ‘rather than 
submit to such an indignity we are 
determined to cut our way through 
your disorderly troops, or perish in 
the attempt! °? The commanding tone 
in which this was spoken had a strik- 
ing effect on the Spanish officer, for he 


seemed embarrassed, and wavered a 
little before he made any reply. When 
at length he did speak, it was in a 
subdued manner. 

«* What terms, then, do you expect 
me to grant, while I command such a 
superior force ?”’ 

«© T don’t know what terms you will 
grant; but the terms I demand are, 
that you shall give us passports, and 
allow us to go wherever we choose, 
provided we surrender our arms and 
horses.”’ 

‘* Well,”’ said the Spaniard, “ to 
prevent bloodshed I agree to these 
terms, and pledge my honor to fulfil 
them.” 

The treaty being thus summarily 
concluded to the mutual satisfaction of 
both officers, each rode back to the 
troops under his command. When 
D’Avenant apprised his little squadron 
of the result of his negociation, it ap- 
peared to give satisfaction to every 
one excepting Pierre Rigaud, the ve- 
teran already noticed, who muttered 
to himself—** Spanish treachery ! the 
terms are good, but they are too good 
to be kept.”? The Colonel overheard 
these expressions, but did not think it 
necessary to pay any attention to them. 
After issuing some instructions to his 
troop, he ordered them to follow bim, 
in single files, at intervals, and dis- 
mount and deliver up their arms, ac- 
cording to stipulation, and gave an 
express command to Pierre to remain 
behind, to bring up the rear of the 
party. Ina short time the dragoons 
had all, one by one, surrendered to 
the Spaniards, till Pierre was left 
alone on the ground; but in place of 
advancing, like his fellow-soldiers, he 
set off in an opposite direction, at the 
utmost speed of his horse, and, al- 
though several bullets were sent after 
him, he kept his saddle, and ere long 
entirely disappeared. 

The suspicions of the veteran who 
had thus fled turned out to be too well 
founded. Pretending that the treaty 
of surrender had been violated by the 
desertion of one of the troop, the Spa- 
nish commanding officer determined to 
disregard it entirely ; and, according- 
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ly, when D’Avenant applied for the 
promised passports, his request was 
sternly refused, and he was told that 
he and his men were prisoners of war. 
Nor was this all; for as soon as the 
dragoons gave up their arms, they were 
pillaged by the soldiers of everything 
valuable which they possessed. At 
first the Colonel remonstrated against 
the injustice of these disgraceful pro- 
ceedings ; but he soon saw that all 
remonstrance was vain, and only in- 
creased his misfortunes ; and he there- 
fore resolved, in the true spirit of 
philosophy, to submit with patience to 
his fate. 

In this unhappy situation the Che- 
valier D’Avenant and his comrades in 
arms were carried back and delivered 
up as prisoners to the French General. 
If they derived any satisfaction from 
reflecting that they were now in the 
hands of their countrymen, it was 
speedily damped when they were in- 
formed that they were to be sent to 
France under a military escort, to 
stand their trial for high treason. Lit- 
tle time was given to the prisoners to 
ponder on their fate, for they were 
obliged to set out immediately, under 
a strong guard, for the French frontier. 

At length, after a tedious journey, 
the party arrived at Bayonne, and the 
prisoners were committed for safe cus- 
tody to the strongly-fortified castle of 
that place. From his superior rank, 
Colonel D’Avenant was now separated 
from the rest, and obtained an apart- 
ment for his own accommodation, so 
that he was left undisturbed to his re- 
flections, and had leisure to dwell on 
the painful circumstances of his situa- 
tion. As he possessed enlightened 
views and a considerable knowledge of 
the world, he was sensible that the 
crime with which he was charged was 
too clearly established and too aggra- 
vated in its nature to leave much room 
for expecting a pardon; and, accord- 
ingly, although a ray of hope remained 
to cheer him in his forlorn condition, 
he had sufficient judgment and deci- 
sion to enable him to make up his 
mind to abide the worst that could be- 
fajl him. For three long days he 
remained confined in the castle, indulg- 





ing in these unpleasant anticipations, 
without seeing any one but an old 
keeper, who brought provisions and 
other necessaries to his apartment, and 
who seemed to think it part of his duty 
to keep his lips hermetically sealed. 
At length, on the evening of the third 
day, this individual informed him that 
early on the following morning he was 
to be sent to Paris along with the 
other prisoners, under the escort of a 
party of mounted gens-d’armes. On 
giving this information the keeper im- 
mediately withdrew, without adding a 
single word of comment. 

The shades of night began to fall 
around the Chevalier D’Avenant as he 
lay pondering on the intelligence which 
he had just received. His spirits 
were lightened on considering that he 
was not to be left any longer to be de- 
voured by ennui, and he felt no small 
degree of pleasure in the thought that 
things were speedily coming to a crisis. 
Perhaps, too, the consciousness that 
the accusation against him in reality 
was merely that he had fought for the 
cause of liberty, tended, in some mea- 
sure, to allay his anxiety and support 
his courage. At all events, his thoughts 
on this occasion were of a very mixed 
kind, sometimes cheerful and some- 
times melancholy ; but at length, after 
wasting some hours in useless musing, 
the surrounding darkness reminded 
him that it was time to go to sleep, to 
enable him to undergo the fatigues of 
a journey on the morning. 

Scarcely had D’Avenant formed this 
resolution, when he was startled by 
the sudden grating of the iron door of 
his apartment. Instantly he sprang to 
his feet, and observed the dark figure 
of a man, who entered slowly, and 
drew the ponderous bolts behind him. 
Although naturally courageous, the 
Chevalier at this moment was certain- 
ly alarmed ; for the first thought that 
flashed across his mind was, that he 
was about to be secretly put to death, 
like many other state-prisoners of 
whom he had read in history. 

He immediately started back, and 
cried out in a tone of evident alarm, 
«© Who’s there 7” 

*¢ A friend,’ was the brief reply ; 
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and the harshness of the voice which 
uttered it was calculated to increase 
the suspicions of the prisoner. The 
darkness of the apartment was now 
partly removed by means of a dark 
lantern. Throwing the light first on 
the features of the Colonel, and then 
on his own, the stranger exclaimed, 
« How is this? Don’t you know me?” 

** Pierre Rigaud !—Is it you I see? 
How came you hither?” 

‘© Speak lower,”’ said the veteran. 
‘If the sentinel at the southern bas- 
tion hears us, we are lost ! ”’ 

** Yes, yes; but tell me how you 
have found me out, and got access to 
this place?” 

‘© Ah! mon cher Colonel,” replied 
Pierre, “‘ time is precious, and I must 
be brief. When you surrendered to 
those rascally Spaniards, you know I 
suspected treachery ; but I was deter- 
mined to follow you and submit to my 
fate. However, as good luck would 
have it, just as I was about to close 
up with the last file, I heard a feilow 
in the Spanish ranks bawling out, 
* Vamos saquear,’ the signal for plun- 
der—so I took the hint and made off 
as fast as I could. After passing 
through some small hardships I dis- 
guised myself, and acted as guide toa 
French general of engineers, who paid 
me like a prince. Hearing of your 
misfortunes, I resolved to go after you 
to attempt a rescue ; but I had great 
difficulty in discovering the route which 
you had taken, and only arrived here 
the day before yesterday.” 

«© Well, but how did you get in 
here?’ D’Avenant impatiently de- 
manded. 

«< T will tell you,” Pierre continued. 
«*T got admission, like a king, with a 
golden key ; that is to say, I bribed 
the guards, who supposed from this 
disguise that I was a priest.”’ 

‘© You are a brave, generous fellow, 
Pierre ; but I fear all your efforts to 
get me out.of this strong hold will be 
unavailing.” 

«* Courage, Colonel! and you will 
soon be free. You cannot go with me 
at present, for the guards are anxious- 
ly waiting my return, and you would 
certainly be discovered ; but——”’ 


**T see pistols in your belt,”’ said 
the Colonel, interrupting him ; ‘ per- 
haps it is possible for us to force our 
way in the dark.” 

«No, no; there are too many bars 
and bayonets in the way. You must 
wait till five in the morning, when the 
outer gate of the castle is open. Look 
here,” he said, producing a paper, 
‘this is a sketch of the way by which 
you will escape. On leaving this, you 
go along the passage, and after turn- 
ing first to the left and then to the 
right, you will come to an iron grating 
that leads to a dark winding stair, at 
the bottom of which you will find a 
postern opening into a private part of 
the court.”’ 

« After this,” said Colonel D’Ave- 
nant, ‘I presume I must just pass the 
sentinels by force or stratagem ! ” 

** Exactly so,”’ Pierre replied ; “all 
the doors will be found open except 
the postern, of which this is the key. 
I shall leave the lantern, some gold 
pieces, and one of my pistols, for your 
use.”’ 

** May heaven reward you for your 
exertions on my behalf! If I escape 
I shall make the best of my way to 
Bourdeaux, where I will be found at 
nightfall near the Chateau Trompette.”’ 

«Very well, adieu!’ said the ve- 
teran, as he pressed the hand of the 
Chevalier, and withdrew from the 
apartment. 

Colonel D’Avenant listened to the 
retiring steps of the soldier, and when 
the sound died away, lay in deep sus- 
pense, reflecting on the daring adven- 
ture in which he was about to engage. 
At length some rays of light began to 
penetrate through the small window 
of his room, and reminded him that it 
was time to set out to explore his way 
to the postern described by Pierre. 
Muffled up in his cloak, he proceeded 
slowly and cautiously along the pas- 
sages ; but he had not gone far when 
he was startled by a sound which is- 
sued from an adjoining apartment, and 
resembled the tread of footsteps. He 
remained motionless fopa moment, but 
all was again silent. He then moved 
on with increased caution ; and keep- 
ing in view the directions which he 
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had received, arrived at the iron grat- 
ing without encountering any obstacles 
in his way. He tried to open this 
barrier, but it resisted all his efforts ; 
and he was about to abandon his en- 
terprise in despair, when at last the 
love of liberty returned and urged him 
to exert all his strength, by which he 
succeeded in gaining a _ passage. 
Alarmed by the noise which this oc- 
casioned, he descended the secret 
stair in great haste, and threaded his 
way along the mazes of a subterrane- 
an passage, which finally conducted 
him to a small door, which he conjec- 
tured to be the postern. 

At this moment the clock of the 
castle struck five; and as the sound 
echoed along the towers and battle- 
ments, D’Avenant hastened to apply 
the master-key with which he had 
been furnished. Delighted to find 
that the lock yielded, he gently open- 
ed the door and admitted the light of 
day ; but he started back instantly 
when he perceived a sentinel pacing 
his rounds almost immediately in front 
of him. He deliberated for a mo- 
ment on his situation, and, conscious 
of the danger of delay, immediately 
determined to hazard everything and 
advance. Before doing so, however, 
he attentively observed the motions 
of the soldier, who was elevated on a 
station which overlooked the inner 
court, and who paced backwards and 
forwards to prevent his limbs from 
being benumbed by the chillness of 
the morning. Watching his opportu- 
nity, when the sentinel turned his 
back, D’Avenant advanced close un- 
der the wall, and, gliding silently but 
rapidly along, placed himself behind a 
bastion for concealment. Waiting 
here for a few moments, till another 
opportunity offered, he executed a si- 
milar movement with equal success, 
by which he placed himself out of 
sight of the soldier on duty, and ap- 
proached near the open court which 
led to the main gate of the castle. 
Having gone thus far, he was sensible 
that it would be impossible for him to 
proceed much longer without attract- 
ing notice; but drawing his cloak 


closely around him, and holding his 
pistol in readiness, he advanced under 
the resolution to act according to cir- 
cumstances. In this way he reached 
a spot from which he had a view of 
the outer gate, which was standing 
open with a sentinel before it, who 
was singing the chorus of a favorite 
song on the battle of Austerlitz, end- 
ing with 


99 


** Nous etions la! nous etions la! 


To pass the sentinel without being 
observed, D’Avenant saw was quite 
impossible. A sudden thought, howe- 
ver, flashed across his mind, and he 
immediately went openly and boldly 
up to the soldier, who looked at him 
with surprise and suspicion. 

Before the sentinel had time to re- 
cover from his astonishment, the Co- 
lonel addressed him in a menacing 
tone :—‘* No songs on duty, sir—I 
shall report you for a breach of the 
rules of the garrison.” 

«© Pardon, Monsieur,”’ the soldier 
stammered out, imagining that he ad- 
dressed some officer or inspector of 
the castle, and alarmed on recollect- 
ing that the catch he had sung was a 
sort of lampoon on the Bourbons. 

*« Prenez garde, donc,”’ said D’Ave- 
nant, with a look so stern that it in- 
creased the confusion of the soldier ; 
and with these words he passed on at 
a careless pace without meeting any 
farther interruption, inwardly rejoic- 
ing at the success of his scheme. 

As soon as he found himself at li- 
berty, Colonel D’Avenant hurried 
along the most retired streets of Bay- 
onne, and after passing the bridge and 
the suburbs, reached the open country. 
For sometime he continued to go 
along the public road in the direction 
of Bourdeaux; but fearing that he 
might be pursued, he thought it more 
prudent to turn off the highway, and 
travel through the fields. After con- 
tinuing his flight for several miles, he 
felt somewhat fatigued by his exer- 
tions, and began to walk at a delibe- 
rate pace, till he turned round and 
observed with consternation a party 
of mounted gens -d’armes in close pur- 
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suit. Like Richard of England, he 
would now have given “a kingdom 
for a horse ;” but although there was 
no prospect of attaining the object of 
his wishes, he was glad to find that 
he was in the neighborhood of a wood, 
and he determined to make for the 
cover with all his speed. _ In a short 
time he heard the horsemen close 
behind him, and the cry of ‘ gens-d’ 
armes! gens-d’armes!”’? which they 
shouted as they rode along, sunk deep- 
ly into his soul. In his youth he had 
been a sportsman, and in the chace he 
had often observed a hare hard pressed 
by the hounds popping down, and al- 
lowing them to pass over him. The 
idea was not lost upon the Chevalier, 
for he immediately lay down, and 
concealed himself among some brush - 
wood ; and he had scarcely done so 
when the gens-d’armes dashed past 
the spot. Fearing that his pursuers 
would soon return to beat up the co- 
ver, he lost no time in retracing his 
steps till he came to the place where 
he entered the wood, thinking it im- 
probable that a search would be made 
in that quarter. Here he ascended a 
tree which offered a convenient shel- 


ter by its foliage ; and he remained in 
this painful situation during the whole 
of the day. 

Favored by the darkness, Colonel 
D’Avenant descended and proceeded 
on his way. After a tedious journey, 
in which he suffered many privations, 
and experienced many narrow escapes, 
he arrived at Bourdeaux, the place of 
his destination. On going to the 
Chateau Trompette in the dusk of the 
evening, he was so fortunate as to 
meet Pierre Rigaud. The veteran 
had acquainted the friends of the 
Chevalier with his situation, and was 
thus able to supply him with resources, 
and to conduct him to a place of con- 
cealment in an obscure part of the 
town. Here Colonel D’Avenant 
waited in suspense for several weeks, 
but at length he obtained a fictitious 
passport, and embarked in a vessel 
bound for the United States of Ame- 
rica, where, notwithstanding the act 
of amnesty which has been passed, he 
still remains to participate in the ad- 
vantages of those valuable rights and 
privileges for which he had fought and 
suffered, and which can only be fully 
enjoyed in a land of light and liberty. 








TO THE HARP OF ALBYN. 


Dear Harp of my country, awake from thy slumbers 
To fling thy wild notes over mountain and moor ; 
Let Ulladil’s echoes resound to thy numbers 
That mingle afar with the brown torrent’s roar. 


Dear Harp of my country, soft soother of anguish, 
Disdain not to yield to the bard’s feeble hand, 

Those strains that can teach every passion to languish, 
Or apathy fire into life at command. 


Pour the soft sounding strain from thine own native mountains 
That wakes to emotion brown Albyn’s wild hearts, 

That endears to each bosom their dark rocks and fountains, 
And honor, and freedom, and valor imparts. 


If the warm breast of virtue, the soft eye of feeling, 
Be rent with a pang, or suffused with a tear, 

Let thy wild-carrol’d notes, o'er the soul sweetly stealing, 
Dissolve every doubt and dispel every fear. 


And oh! to the heart that has long throbb’d in sorrow, 
’_ And known the keen smart of udversity’s sting, 
The bliss of to-day and the dream of to-morrow 

From Rapture and Hope with thy magic voice bring. 


Though the chieftains of Albyn have fallen from their glory, 
And the pomp of their pride is gone ne’er to return, 

Though the walls of the brave are now crumbling and hoary, 
Dunscaich and Selma left drear and forlorn ; 
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Though the sword of the stranger has flash’d on Culloden, 
And dyed her dark heath with the blood of the brave, 
While the Saxon exulting, in triumph has trodden 
On the bodies of men whom he could not enslave ; 


Though the garb of their fathers, polluted and gory, 
Is changed by the power of a law-giving foe, 

And the language they spoke in the days of their glory, 
When Fin led to victory, they calmly forego ; 


No—Harp of my country, return to thy slumbers ; ‘ 
The voice of the Saxon befits not thy strain, 

Nor accord its strange tones with thy wild Celtic numbers :— 
The spirit of Ossian would frown with disdain. 








THE WOUNDED SPIRIT. 
Cuapter II. 





* It was not in the winter 
Our loving lot was cast, 
It was the time of roses,— 
We pluck’d them as we pass’d.”-—Hoop. 





Time, which, whether in joy or in 
sorrow, passes over alike regardlessly, 
brought scarcely any alleviation to my 
distresses ; for my sufferings were of 
that internal kind which, in a great 
measure, originates in peculiarity of 
constitution, and which outward things 
can neither entirely calm nor oblite- 
rate. Three years had elapsed since 
I came to reside under the hospitable 
roof of Dr. Singleton; and now a cir- 
cumstance occurred which formed a 
new epoch in my existence. 

** Cabin’d, cribb’d, confined ” in all 
the aspirations of my spirit, with long- 
ings after some good yet unseen and 
unattained, my existence, during that 
long period, had glided away in a 
dreamy pensiveness and a solitary 
gloom, while I, a romantic visionary, 
looked forward to the future for a 
happiness I had not yet tasted, as the 
too early arisen traveller tarries anx- 
iously in twilight for the dawning of 
day. My dispositions were now 
known, and my companions had long 
ceased to harass me. They knew that 
I hated participating in their noisy 
sports ; and so I was left much to the 
freedom of my own will with regard 
to my reading and my rural rambles. 

Well do I remember—indeed the 
picture and the season are as fresh in 
my recollection as things of yesterday 
(ah, fresher far! for when yesterday 








hath for me passed into irrevocable 
oblivion, the things of that hour will 
remain unobliterated still ;)—well do 
L remember the evening, when, enter- 
ing the parlor, I beheld a new and 
beautiful inmate. Anna Singleton was 
the only daughter of my preceptor, 
and had that day returned home from 
the metropolis, where she had been 
boarded for several years in the com- 
pletion of her education. 

Surely there is a sympathy in human 
souls, some undefinable attraction, that 
links us, as it were by instinct, to spi- 
rits of a similar temperament; while 
between others, whose minds are of 
jarring elements, a barricr seems to be 
set up by nature, which no familiarity 
is capable of overleaping. There are 
some faces that excite an interest, a 
friendship at first sight; from others 
we experience an immediate revulsion. 
With the thoughts of some our own 
thoughts blend and amalgamate spon- 
tancously, like kindred elements, whose 
properties are the same ; but from the 
feelings of others our own are as oppo- 
site as oil and water. | Circumstances 
may cause them to be dashed together, 
but, though seemingly commixed, they 
neyer coalesce. The compound soon 
shows itself a heterogeneous one, and, 
in the calm that succeeds, they sepa- 
rate into individual entireness. 

My mind was, at this very time, in 
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one of its vaguest and most uncom- 
fortable moods. It was restless, un- 
satisfied, foreboding, and _ irritable. 
Existence weighed like a burden on 
the shoulders ; and, though one mali- 
cious thought towards a breathing 
thing never entered my heart, I could 
have quarreled with my own shadow 
following me in the sunshine. With- 
out a recent tangible sorrow over which 
I might find a melancholy luxury to 
brood—without one fostered hope to 
which my aspirations might cling in 
the anticipation of happiness, the 
change was electrical. 

This apparent delegate from heaven, 
sent in mercy to be the soother of my 
troubled mind, cast her blue eyes upon 
me. In those eyes dwelt luxurious 
happiness, chastened by the calm of 
serener worlds. Never shall I forget 
the beauty of that countenance, which, 
while it kindled with the soft music 
of a voice that, even in its playful 
cadences, made my heart swell within 
my breast, awakened me to the sense 
of anew and more exquisite existence. 
A hitherto unseen paradise opened its 
enchantments before me, and I felt 
that, whatever might be my fate here- 
after, the span of being had not been 
wholly unblest. 

Anna Singleton! How the syllables 
yet thrill like magic through my frame! 
—Anna Singleton! I dare hardly at- 
tempt to describe her, such as she 
flashed on my sight and soul at this 
our first interview. If ever there was 
a seraph who put on for a while the 
habiliments of mortality, it was she 
who then stood embodied before me. 
The glance of her soft blue eyes sub- 
dued my soul by a divine magic all 
their own, and her voice thrilled through 
me with the power of a music to which 
I had heard nothing equal. Before 
that sound care and sorrow were dis- 
sipated ; yet, while it exalted my soul 
to rapture, it subdued my heart to the 
brink of tears. It sounded like an 
echo from Elysium. I was  spell- 
bound. 

I lay down that night, not to sleep, 
but to dream. When I had extin- 
guished my candle, the full moon 


flooded my chamber with its silver 
radiance, and the acacias encircling 
my windows twinkled through all their 
multitudinous leaves, as if alive to the 
luxury of the hour. Earth and hea- 
ven were still; it seemed as if peace 
governed the universe, and the tran- 
quillity of the season and the scene 
mingled itself with my thoughts, while, 
ever and anon, the angelic loveliness 
of the being I had left haunted my 
thoughts like an illusive angel, too 
beautiful for a creature of earth, and 
too pure to be the partner of man. 
Night glided over sweetly in these pa- 
radisaical reveries, and in the calm of 
morning my thoughts were still with 
her: as the rainbow hangs over the 
stream, so brooded my spirit over the 
treasured remembrance of her love- 
liness. 

During the whole of the succeeding 
day, my mind was ina state of fer- 
ment, ruffled, unsettled, alternately 
tossed to and fro with gloomy doubts, 
or elevated by pleasant anticipations. 
A load of luxurious sorrow oppressed 
my heart. The bird sings not more 
imploringly for its absent mate, than 
watched mine eyes for a glimpse of 
their sudden idol; and, although al- 
ready intoxicated with love, I thirsted 
to drink deeper and deeper of the 
Circean cup. My passion amounted 
almost to a superstitious frenzy, and 
my spirit was haunted by the feeling 
that she could not be altogether this low 
earth’s denizen. Soon, to my delight, 
I discovered that her nature, like that 
of all who are noble, impassioned, 
high-toned, and generous, had in ita 
dash of the romantic—in other words, 
she valued virtue for its own sake, and 
loathed meanness, whoever was the 
perpetrator. ‘ Romantic,”’ after all, 
is perhaps not the word; and perhaps 
“ideal” is the term more calculated 
to express my meaning; as I allude 
only to her imaginative belief in all 
that thought can conceive of the beau- 
tiful, pure, and great, cherished almost 
against conviction, and amid the de- 
basing thoughts and things of this ter- 
restrial delusion. 

Let it not appear paradoxical ; even 
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at this very time, though no pleasure 
beamed in upon me, either from the 
external world or the light of my own 
thoughts—though solitude was pre- 
ferred to the society of my fellow- 
creatures, and melancholy bowed me 
to the dust, yet was I an optimist, a 
steadfast believer not only in ultimate 
perfection, but in the present fitness 
of all things. The whole world was 
tinged with the chivalrous glow of 
my imagination, and all objects were 
sublimated by the furnace flame of my 
passions. As acloud sailing over the 
blue expanse, and finding naught but 
the brilliant and empty air, such had 
been I, till the image of Anna Single- 
ton satisfied my vacant longings, and 
filled my whole heart. 

My anxiety for acquaintanceship 
must have appeared obvious to her; 
for, shunning all others, I sought but 
her only. In a short time, indeed, 
living under the same roof as we did, 
similarity of tastes must have brought 
us more and more together; but her 
mind’s mirror betrayed not the be- 
dimming haze of mine. Pure was she 
and good, gentle and affectionate, and 
her magnanimity supported her in the 
belief that all were as pure and good, 
as gentle and affectionate as herself. 
Could unhappiness spring from such 
elements? Forbid it, Heaven! Her 
buoyant young spirit had, as yet, been 
seldom damped by the presence of 
care ; and she seemed to shake sorrow 
from her thoughts, as a thing which 
had no business there, as easily as the 
swan scatters the water-drops from her 
plumes. She seemed to breathe an 
atmosphere of delight ; and the grass 
and wild-flowers, to my eyes, appeared 
to glory in the pressure of her foot- 
steps. Knowing not her superiority, 
she banished far from her every idea 
of self-conceit and affectation. The 
rose not more luxuriantly beautiful, 
the lily not more chastely pure, the 
violet not more withdrawingly unas- 
suming, what must not Anna Single- 
ton have appeared to a wayward heart 
like mine? She seemed formed by 
nature, in mind and mould, as the 
pattern of a perfect woman—as a spe- 





cimen of how much of divinity might 
be blended with terrestrial elements. 
Who was worthy to exchange affec- 
tions with such a being? Una, Des- 
demona, and Imogene,—purity, pas- 
sion, and nature, blent together to form 
one paragon! All—utterly unworthy 
did I feel myself; yet even in the depth 
of my self-abasement, did my heart’s 
core burn to receive her, and hallow 
her image, as an altar before which its 
passions would bow, and its longings 
be satisfied forever ! 

Years have passed—times and cir- 
cumstances have changed—and, like 
the waves of the ocean, joys and sor- 
row succeeding each other have min- 
gled and melted away—and, like the 
illusive hues of the rainbow, hopes 
have beckoned on, only to vanish be- 
fore the pursuit—and thoughts, the 
deep, silent, agitating thoughts of the 
bosom moulded by casualties, have 
taken another bias—a larger and more 
extensive communication with man- 
kind has been opened—faces as beau- 
tiful, perhaps, to unprejudiced eyes I 
may have seen—I may have listened 
to the music and the melody of tongues 
which, in other years, sounded as 
sweetly and as ravishingly to the ears 
of others as hers did to mine,—but 
nothing which the world, amid all its 
sights and shows, has presented to me, 
has been capable of altering the deter- 
mined conviction of my mind. Yea, 
at this moment, when my hand is 
shriveled, and my head silvered by a 
long conflict with time, I would not 
give up the remembrance of Anna Sin- 
gleton, the shadow of a shade, for all 
the breathing and blooming beauty of 
earth, the longevity of Methusaleh, or 
the wealth of Croesus. Ah no!—if 
there be a season in existence when 
earth seems heaven—a time when the 
heart exults in the consciousness of 
having found at length something ca- 
pable of satiating all its longings and 
desires, it is in its expansion to first 
love—alas! how often to be utterly 
disappointed ! 

Being ever a fond contemplatist of 
nature, perhaps this predilection, more 
than any particular taste, led me to 
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amuse my leisure hours in the deline- 
ation of her charms with the pencil. 
There was a tangible bond of union 
betwixt us. Anna Singleton was fond 
of drawing, in which she was an adept, 
and she lent me her sketches to copy. 
Beautiful these sketches were, the off- 
spring of feeling and taste; yet I 
thought more of the hand that traced 
the lines before me than of the intrin- 
sic excellence of the performances. 
Often have I sate on a sunny bank in 
the garden with her portfolio opened 
before me, dreaming sweet dreams ; 
and while I gazed over the sheets, did 
I vision the seraphic form that had 
bent over them. It was even a sor- 
row—a task—io part with them at 
night ; and, when I awoke in the morn- 
ing, my first thought was to pull aside 
the curtains and behold my treasure 
on the table. 

Time glided on in this state of 
blissful uncertainty, and bright visions 
floated before me, coloring all the as- 
pects of external nature. In the after- 
noon I went out to take sketches of 
the most beautiful spots around us, 
and wonder not that I labored with 
assiduity and success, when the object 
of my exertions was to place them be- 
fore the eyes of Anna Singleton. 

It is in vain to conceal love; and 
when we think our passion secret as 
the grave, it is a riddle long before 
solved by the penetrating around us. 
The shrinking delicacy of my natural 
disposition rendered my passion, how- 
ever, less easily perceptible to com- 
mon observers ; and, for a considera- 
ble time, I believed it ‘‘a book sealed ” 
even to Anna Singleton herself. My 
ill-concealed agitations—my embar- 
rassed absence of mind—my half-sti- 
fled breathings—my stolen and some- 
times detected glances, could not, 
however, be long misunderstood. I 
perceived that she began to watch my 
motions narrowly, and that, when our 
eyes met, hers were not withdrawn 
more hurriedly or more confusedly 
than mine. I perceived, for love is 
lynx-eyed, that she was partial to my 
company; or, at all events, that my 


presence was not disagreeable. I 
perceived —oh ! thrice happy the 
youth in my situation who beholds 
the heaven of his longing opening on 
his mind—I perceived that her inte- 
rest in me daily increased—that our 
hearts were drawing nearer and nearer 
together—that, in short, our love was 
mutual. 

Long, however, was this conscious- 
ness of reciprocal affection allowed to 
remain without a tongue—a_ secret 
unrevealed and silent—a sharp sword 
hid in the scabbard—a lightning flash 
pent in the cloud. But we were hap- 
py, thrice happy in the intensity of 
our mutual feelings ; and being blest 
in the company of each other, a thou- 
sand trifling pretexts served to bring 
us a thousand times together. 

Months passed over in this deep 
and delicious consciousness of recip- 
rocal love, without the smallest ap- 
proach to a declaration, so subdued 
were our young hearts by the ecstasy 
and by the delicacy of our situation. 
When I looked in the eyes of Anna 
Singleton, so bright and so withdraw- 
ing, so affectionate and yet so coy, my 
delighted spirit told me that I could 
not be mistaken. Yet at times a dash 
of gloomy uncertainty overclouded my 
prospects, and for a while I could 
deem myself the dupe of my own en- 
thusiastic passions : but with brighter 
circumstances my buoyant hopes re- 
vived within me, and the very idea of 
uncertainty on such a theme was in 
itself a painfully rapturous feeling. 

The desart of existence has its 
oases—its few sunny verdant spots, 
with their green trees and welling 
waters; and the autumnal afternoon 
that witnessed the disclosure of a pas- 
sion so long silently treasured up was 
one of these. As my hand writes, 
how thrillingly the past awakens ; 
even yet I see the mighty sun setting 
in glory behind the hills, and listen to 
the blackbirds singing from the old 
grove. 

The landscape around us was such 
as a Cowper must have admired, and 
a Claude would have loved to paint. 
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* She wept with pity and delight,— 

She blush’d with love and maiden shame,— 
And like the murmurs of a dream, 

I heard her breathe my name.” 

How awful are the vicissitudes of 
life! I cannot revert to that evening, 
and contrast the feelings of that hour 
with what I know and am conscious 


of now, without a sinking of the heart 
and an inward shudder. But I must 
indulge no longer in the reveries of a 
happiness of which I was not worthy; 
and, setting my face at once to the 
darkness of misfortune, exhibit the 
reverse of this Elysian picture. 





MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE BRAZILIANS. 


Like the simoom of the desart, whose 
ruthless blast spreads terror and deso- 
lation over a whole region of fertility, 
modern civilization has swept from the 
surface of society all that was roman- 
lic and picturesque, with some slight 
shades of difference. One uniform 
system of manners and customs pre- 
vails over all the European continent ; 
man is in every part of it the creature 
of the same habits, and swayed by the 
same opinions. In Brazil, on the con- 
trary, from causes moral as well as 
physical, human nature has remained 
Stationary, and retains to this day ma- 
ny of the interesting features which 
shed so romantic a halo around the 
society of Europe centuries ago. 
Under the tropical climate of the 
Rio de Janeiro, no pale gradations from 
saffron hue to roseate morn harbinger 
the approach of day ; the Delphian god 
bursts suddenly from the bosom of 
darkness, and light awakes the world. 
At the earliest peal of the holy matin 
bell, the fair Brazilian, her graceful 
form shrouded in the ample folds of 
the jealous mantilla, and accompanied 
by her sable attendants, is seen gliding 
to the shrine of her patron saint to 
offer up her morning orisons. The 
colored population issue forth in crowds 
to pursue their daily avocations, their 
wild and discordant cries breaking with 
singular effect on the ear through the 
stillness of the morn; the quays are 
filled with the rich and varied produc- 
tions of both hemispheres. At eight 
o’clock the more important business 
of the day commences; the public 
functionaries move with stately step, 
in their antiquated cocked hats and 
formal cut coats, to the scene of their 
duties. The avenues leading to the 


custom-house are crowded with men 
of every clime. Observe near its door 
that group of English merchants,— 
how their air of purse-proud arrogance 
sinks into one of obsequious reverence 
as they salute the administrador, who 
is passing them in all the pride and 
dignity of office. Mark well the grey 
eye of another,—how it dances with 
delight on his well-packed bales, his 
commission on which he is mentally 
calculating. How finely his ruddy 
complexion and tight European attire 
contrast with the sallow cheek and 
sombre habiliments of the solemn friar, 
who invokes his charity in the name of 
St. Francis! That flight of rockets 
proclaims that high mass has com- 
menced at the imperial chapel, while 
the party of German lancers, proceed- 
ing to mount guard at the palace, leads 
back the memory to the parades of 
Berlin and Vienna. The sun has now 
attained its meridian height ; the busi- 
ness of life ceases; the streets are 
deserted, save by a solitary foreigner, 
whom curiosity or ennui has led forth 
to brave its torrid heat. The more 
indolent Brazilian courts the balmy 
pleasures of the siesta, till the length- 
ened shadows proclaim the close of 
day. All again is bustle and anima- 
tion. The beautiful drives in the en- 
virons of the city are crowded with 
horsemen and vehicles of every de- 
scription, from the clumsy iroqnitana 
or segé of the native, driven by a mon- 
key-looking black postilion, in huge 
cocked hat and cumbrous boots, to the 
neat stanhope of the English resident, 
or the more stylish equipage of some 
member of the corps diplomatique. 
At this hour the great square of the 
palace presents in pleasing variety all 
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the lights and shadows of Brazilian 
life. In the foreground of its various 
groupings stands out with pictorial ef- 
fect, in his singularly wild and pictur- 
esque costume, the tall Mineheiro (or 
inhabitant of the mines) ; the magni- 
ficent outline of his gigantic figure is 
partly concealed by his dark-blue pon- 
cho, which descends in ample folds to 
his heavily spurred heel; his sable 
eyebrow shades an eye of fire ; and his 
savage gloom of countenance, height- 
ened by the raven curls and large 
slouched hat, reminds the spectator of 
some dark creation of Salvator’s pen- 
cil. His mustachoed lip curls with 
derision as he turns his back on the 
foreign trader, to whom he has just 
disposed of a parcel of uncut topazes 
for a sum four times their value. Near 
to him are a party of Rotocudo In- 
dians, staring at all around them with 
an air of savage wonder, their dis- 
tended ears resting on their shoulders, 
and mutilated lips presenting a unique 
spectacle of disfigured humanity. In- 
haling the evening breeze in her richly 
gilded balcony is a dark-eyed daughter 
of Brazil; her female attendants are 
directing her attention to the religious 
procession issuing from the neighbor- 
ing church : but she heeds them not ; 
her lustrous eye is fixed with ardent 
gaze on the martial figures of a party 
of foreign officers of the guard loung- 
ing beneath her own door. Among 
them you may distinguish the yellow- 
haired German, the fiery Italian, the 
lively Frenchman, and the haughty 
Briton, disjointed fragments of the 
mighty hosts that formerly met in 
fierce conflict on the banks of the Bi- 
dossoa, bivouacked amid the burning 
palaces of Moscow, or escaped the 
horrid butchery of Leipsic, or the 
«‘ king-making field’? of Waterloo. 
The fiery orb of day now descends 
with headlong speed into the lustrous 
bosom of the western wave, 

« Not as in northern climes, obscurely bright, 
But in one unclouded blaze of living light.” 
The vesper bell sends forth its solemn 
peal, the hum of human voices is hush- 
ed, the devout Brazilian piously repeats 
his Ave Maria, a magic stillness per- 


vades all nature, which on a sudden 
ceases ; the ‘‘ Boa nocte ”’ passes from 
lip to lip, and the various topics of 
conversation are resumed. There is 
something solemn and singularly beau- 
tiful in this custom; the mind, chas- 
tened by religion, withdraws from the 
consideration of worldly affairs, and 
indulges in the effusions of friendship 
and affection. 

Such are some of the leading ex- 
ternal features of Brazilian life. The 
streets of the capital are deserted by 
an early hour, for its enervated inha- 
bitant dreads the nocturnal dews as 
much as the modern Roman the mala- 
ria of the Pontine marshes. You may 
wander through their silent expanse, 
lighted up by the silver moon and her 
starry court, and nothing breaks on the 
soft stillness of the hour, save the wiry 
sound of a guitar, or the solemn 
hymn of the dead, which tells that 
some frail] son of earth is leaving this 
world of care and woe. 

Many of the prevailing manners and 
domestic habits of this people are of 
Moorish origin. With the exception 
of the highest class of society, the 
Brazilians take their meals squatted 
a-la-Ture on mats spread on the 
ground. <A very singular custom is 
observed at these repasts towards a 
stranger. The host, or the person 
whom chance may place beside him, 
extracts from his plate some portion 
of the dainty it may contain, and, in 
return, will convey seme choice mor- 
sel from his own on to that of the 
stranger guest. As the use of knives 
and forks is on these occasions most 
religiously dispensed with, there is 
certainly something in this custom re- 
volting to our European refinement ; 
but here it is the pledge of hospitality, 
like salt with the wandering Arab. 

Some traces of the language of 
flowers, so common all over the East, 
are still to be found in Brazil. A 
stranger, on entering a house, is inva- 
riably presented with a flower by some 
female member of the family. This 
custom has survived the lapse of time, 
and the gradual revolution of manners ; 
but the language, the delicate allusion, 
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the sentiment of high-flown gallantry 
and tender affection, allegorically ex- 
pressed by these beautiful productions 
of nature, is as little understood by the 
Brazilian, as the mathematical analy- 
sis of the tables, by which he calcu- 
lates an eclipse, by the modern Brah- 
min. By nature a Gascon, a Brazi- 
lian’s description both of persons and 
things must be received with cautious 
limitation, for they are always in the 
richest vein of oriental bombast. I 
have repeatedly heard the emperor 
compared to a god, and his people to 
a nation of heroes. Their usual style 
of addressing a person is ‘ most illus- 
trious.”’ A splendid entertainment is 
merely termed ‘‘hum copo d’ago,” a 
glass of water; while the courage of 
some favorite military officer is repre- 
sented as something superhuman, va- 
rying in a ratio from that of ten toa 
hundred thousand devils. ‘ Z'em o 
animo de ceno-mil diabos,’’ is the hy- 
perbole used on such occasions. One 
unacquainted with their national cha- 
racter would imagine he were residing 
among a nation of fire-eaters ; but in 
few countries is the personal dignity 
of man sunk to a lower ebb than in 
Brazil. During a nine years’ resi- 
dence, I never heard of a single duel, 
nocturnal assassination being the fash- 
ionable mode of vindicating outraged 
honor. The rigid state of seclusion 
in which the females are kept deprives 
society of that fascinating polish of 
exterior cast over its surface in other 
countries by the influence of the softer 
sex. The mind of the Brazilian fe- 
male is left in all the wild luxuriance 
of uncultivated nature ; her existence 
is monotony itself, gliding on in its 
dull course in the society of her slaves, 
to whom in point of intellect she is 
little superior; but her manners are 
soft and gentle, and her sensibilities, 
when roused, have all the fiery energy 
of her native clime. Interesting, ra- 
ther than beautiful, her sedentary life 
tinges her cheek with a sickly hue ; 
while early marriage gives to her figure 
an exuberant embonpoint, which, how- 
ever, in the oriental taste of the coun- 
try, is considered the beau ideal of 


beauty in both sexes. In this preco- 
cious climate ladies are grandmothers 
at seven-and-twenty. Female educa- 
tion, I have already remarked, is an 
absolute nullity ; that of the other sex 
is not of a more elevated character. 
With the exception of those who have 
pursued their studies abroad, it is ex- 
tremely rare to meet with any one who 
possesses even elementary knowledge 
on any branch of science or polite 
literature. Few among them ever 
take the trouble of reading their own 
beautiful Lusiad. Indolent, addicted 
to gambling, and a slave to the gross- 
est sensuality, which but too often de- 
generates into the most criminal ex- 
cesses, all the finer feelings of our 
nature are early blunted in the mind 
of the Brazilian, who bears the loss of 
his nearest and dearest friends with an 
indifference amounting to apathy. As 
if to veil the native deformity of vice, 
his manners are courtly in the ex- 
treme : he repeatedly reminds you that 
everything he possesses is at your dis- 
posal, and on leaving his house after a 
morning visit, you are bowed out to 
the very door, often at the imminent 
risk of breaking your neck down the 
stairs in wheeling round to correspond 
to the courtly inclinations of your po- 
lite host. There is, after all, much 
that is good and generous in his na- 
ture, systematically debased by politi- 
cal misrule and religious superstition. 
It is to be hoped that the wide field of 
honorable ambition, thrown open to 
him by the revolution, will elevate his 
character in the scale of civilized man. 

From this picture of the moral de- 
gradation of our species, the mind 
turns with pleasure to the contempla- 
tion of the singular and somewhat 
more favorable specimen of humanity 
presented by the population of the 
two mountain provinces, Minas and 
Sato Paulo. Left by their isolated 
station to the undisturbed workings of 
their own hearts, their characters are 
such as might be expected. Stubborn 
both in truth and terror, confined 
from the cradle to the grave to the 
consideration of few objects, they 
never reach that tractable state of 
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feeling which extensive knowledge of 
the world can alone produce. Their 
bigotry, when called into action, 
makes them ardent in their thoughts 
and deeds. Their jealousy and re- 
venge are proverbial even in Brazil. 
The following anecdote, which I had 
from an officer, an eye-witness of the 
event, is highly illustrative of the for- 
mer passion. A young officer, on a 
tour of inspection, arrived on the eve 
of St. John at a small villa in Minas. 
On the following morning, he accom- 
panied the capitad mor of the district 
to the celebration of high mass. 
During the ceremony he was forcibly 
struck with the beauty of a young fe- 
male kneeling nearthealtar. Young, 
ardent, and impetuous, he expressed 
his admiration with all the indiscreet 
warmth of licentious passion. The 
innocent object of his aspirations was 
the wife of the capitad mor, who, 
however, vouchsafed no answer to his 
anxious inquiries; but his brow grew 
dark, and even as he bowed down be- 
fore the elevated host, he meditated a 
deed at which the blood runs cold. 
On leaving the church he framed an 
excuse for leaving the officer during 
the remainder of the day ; but in the 
evening he rushed into his apartment, 
and, holding up a knife reeking with 
blood, exclaimed with a hysterical 
laugh, ‘* Your intended victim is now 
beyond the reach of dishonor! ” 
Among a people entertaining such 
extravagant notions of honor, it would 
be but natural to expect to find the 
purity of the female character fixed 
at an elevated point. This, however, 
is unfortunately not the case; few 
places, perhaps, present a more la- 
mentable picture of vice and licen- 
tiousness than Villa-Rica, the capital 
of the province of Minas.—The Mi- 
neheiro never forgives an affront ; he 
will track his victim with the ruthless 
spirit of a tiger, till he has an oppor- 
tunity of wreaking his revenge. The 
knife in the hands of these people is 
a most formidable weapon With his 
left arm enveloped in the thick folds 
of his poncho, the Mineheiro, under 
cover of this shield, advances fearless- 
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ly against an experienced swordsman : 
if foiled in his onset, he will spring 
back ten or fifteen paces with the 
agility of a mountain-cat, and throw 
his knife at his advancing foe with 
unerring and fatal precision. From 
these two provinces the emperor draws 
his best cavalry. Most of the higher 
offices of state are also filled by*Mi- 
neheiros and Pauliotos, whose activity 
and energy of character fit them bet- 
ter for the duties of office than the 
more indolent inhabitants of the mari- 
time provinces. Ona levee day the 
court of the emperor presents a most 
brilliant spectacle. He has created a 
corps of noblesse, which in numbers, 
at least, will vie with that of the old- 
est European courts. Military talent, 
the never-failing stepping-stone to no- 
bility, is not, however, one of the attri- 
butes of the newly privileged orders of 
Brazil. The late revolution was sterile 
in talent, not having produced a single 
successful soldier. At a levee held 
by the emperor towards the close of 
the late war with the Buenos Ayrean 
republic, when a series of disasters, 
crowned by the signal defeat of Itu- 
zaingo, tarnished the lustre of the 
imperial arms, Don Pedro turned toa 
distinguished foreign officer near him, 
and pointing to the brilliant circle 
by which he was surrounded, exclaim- 
ed in a tone of great bitterness,—* In 
all this glittering crowd I cannot find 
an officer fit to command a brigade.”? 
The character of this prince is the 
very antithesis of that of his people. 
Simple in his tastes, active in mind, 
of a manly and energetic temper, his 
unremitting exertions and loftiest as- 
pirations are for the welfare of his 
newly founded empire. The political 
regeneration of his people is, however, 
an herculean task; for the vices en- 
gendered by the old colonial system 
are of an inveterate character. On 
few ocgasions can the morality of the 
Braziiian functionary withstand the 
temptation of a bribe: the unaffected 
grace with which he extends his 
greedy palm to clasp the glittering 
prize is only surpassed by the singular 
felicity of the aphorism by which he 
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reconciles it to his conscience : ‘‘ Viva 
el rey e do aca acapa.”? To such a 
pitch was peculation carried under the 
old system, that full one-half of the 
revenue of the country never found its 
way into the government coffers. The 
dezimo alone produces a large reve- 
nue, but the mode of levying it falls 
very heavy on the poorer classes, who 
have not the means of propitiating 
the dezimeiro, for in many instances 
it is literally taken numerically, ra- 
ther than intrinsically. Many of the 
vices of the national character have 
their source in the maladministration 
of justice. A law-suit in Brazil, both 
in duration and intricacy of proceed- 
ings, realizes the fable of Penelope’s 
web. After years spent in useless 
litigation, during which time a dozen 
decisions may have been pronounced 
in your favor, and as often reversed, 
you are at last finally nonsuited, not 
from any conviction in the mind of 
the judge of the badness of your 
cause, but from the more sporting 
character of the opposing litigant, who 
fairly outbids you in the last result. 
The laws, however, for the protection 
of the slave population are an honor 
to humanity. The Brazilian is a hu- 
mane master; and the horrors of sla- 
very are in Brazil greatly mitigated 
by the mild spirit of Christianity. 
Negroes are eligible to holy orders ; 
and with a laudable attention to their 
prejudices, a black virgin and one or 
two sable saints have been placed in 
the calendar, whom they venerate as 
their patrons. The condition of the 
negro, when transplanted from his na- 
tive Africa to the colonies, is an epi- 
tome of the more extended chapter of 
human life—as various in its coloring 
—as diversified in lot. 

Throughout all the provinces are 
innumerable tribes of gipsies, who in 


fact carry on the commerce of the in- 
terior. The period of their first mi- 
gration to Brazil I could never ascer- 
tain; but in their physiognomy and 
predatory habits they closely resemble 
the gipsy tribes of Europe. 

Crimes are rare in Brazil, at least 
such as spring from the pressure of 
want. In these fruitful regions the 
earnings of two days’ labor will sub- 
sist the laborer the other five. Few 
countries, indeed, are more blessed 
by the bountiful hand of nature than 
Brazil. <A prodigious extent of terri- 
tory, diversified by every variety of 
soil and climate, her resources, mine- 
ral, as well as agricultural, are im- 
mense; while the character of her 
prince and the theoretical spirit of 
her government are favorable to their 
full and rapid development. At a 
period of universal depression and 
stagnation like the present, it is gra- 
tifying to be able to direct our atten- 
tion to a country which presents so 
wide and extended a field for the 
operation of British capital and enter- 
prise as Brazil. That there are still 
some dark clouds hovering around her 
political horizon I am not free to deny. 
But it has been justly remarked by a 
celebrated writer of the present age, 
—‘* When a man forms schemes in 
politics, trade, economy, or any busi- 
ness in life, he ought not to draw his 
arguments too fine, or connect too 
long a chain of consequences together, 
for something is sure to happen to 
disconcert his reasoning.’’ If, in the 
present instance, awed by the remote 
contingents of future evil, we neglect 
availing ourselves of the present good, 
we should realize the fable of the 
countryman, who waited till the river 
flowed away to pass over to the oppo- 
site bank : 


*¢ Rusticus expectat dum defluit amnis.” 








AN EPIGRAM—such as it is. 


A preaches, 


Tis right to try to fillfyour place, 
Whate’er your station be, or age.”’ 


B responds, 


* This verse is right, if that’s the case, 
For it exactly fills the page.” 
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JOYOUSNESS OF ANIMATED NATURE. 


Ler us turn for a moment to the 
contemplation of nature, in the sober 
lights of philosophy and truth. Let 
her secluded haunts be open to the 
inspection, | care not of whom, so 
that he have an eye to see, anda 
heart to feel, the happiness of her 
animated progeny. Without sending 
such an one with Humboldt to the 
southern regions, swarming with 
universal animation; or with Acerbi 
to the north, which, notwithstanding 
our notions of it as a dreary solitude, 
is probably, both on earth and ocean, 
atleast as luxuriant of life,—let him 
penetrate into the wilder scenery with 
which this country even yet abounds, 
or lose himself in the seclusion of 
some of those afforested demesnes 
which still exhibit nature in her 
loveliest, because most unconstrained 
attitudes, and which recall to our 
ideas that paradise which the poet 
of England has taught imagination 
to restore. There, on the wane of 
some summer’s day, and before the 
animal tribes have retired to their 
timely repose, let him lay himself 
down upon ‘the sloping cowslip- 
covered bank,”? and, shaded by a 
canopy of flowering and luxuriant 
foliage, look and listen. He will 
find, according to a celebrated ob- 
server of nature, all the animal tribes, 
down to the insects, wallowing in 
luxury ; or, as Paley says of them, 
**s0 happy as not to know what to 
do with themselves.’’ Close to his 
eye, to which the clearness of the air 
and the nearness of the objects give 
a sort of microscopic acuteness, he 
sees innumerable insects, many of 
which, if he is not a practised ento- 
mologist, are minute and_ brilliant 
strangers ; and if he is, are constantly 
putting his knowledge to a severe 
test ; all full of life and enjoyment, 
leaping about with incredible agility, 
climbing up the spiry grass, or dis- 
porting on the flowers with which it 
is embroidered. Amongst these the 
bee is plying its busy harvest, and 


filling up every interval of Jabor with 
its song ; a conspicuous example, per- 
haps, of the happy business of every 
inferior wing. If he chance to look 
to the roots of his verdant pillow, 
still he sees nature swarming with 
animation ; innumerable terene in- 
sects strike his notice, many of them, 
perhaps, resting during the sultry 
hours, but whose labors he would 
have witnessed had he been there at 
the dewy dawn instead of the close 
of the day, in innumerable shining 
threads suspended from every point 
of grass, and investing the whole 
surface of the meads with a film of 
inconceivable fineness and lustre. 
Whichever way he looks, there is 
not a plant or a flower without its 
appropriate population. Further from 
him he sees throngs still more innu- 
merable, 

«Which flutter joyous in the solar beam, 
And fill the air, or float the dimpling stream,” 
all expressing, as far as motion and 
appearance without language can ex- 
press it, the utmost measure of enjoy- 
ment. Nor are even sounds wanting 
to signify the reign of universal plea- 
sure. Far more unequivocal than the 
busy noise arising from the crowded 
haunts of human beings, is that con- 
tinuous murmur of unnumbered wings, 
and the ceaseless hum with which 
their universal occupation is plied, 
which soothes and falls upon the ear 
in one continued and unbroken unison, 
save when the exulting songs of the 
painted birds, responding ip innocent 
rivalry, add melody to this pleasing 
and perpetual note of harmonious na- 
ture. In the shallows of the clear 
stream which flows babbling at his 
foot, he sees multitudes of existences 
which flit along like living shadows 
full of activity and pleasure : while 
dimpling its surface, or gathering in 
clouds above it, another order of be- 
ings, that of insects of different tribes 
and various degrees of brilliancy, are 
disporting ; forming a world of their 
own, replete with equal plenty and 
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joyousness. The wild animals, mean- 
time, occasionally scud past him, in- 
tent upon their pastime, from which 
his intrusion upon their haunts star- 
tles them ; some of the nobler ones, 
whose stately forms excite his admi- 
ration, gaze at him at a distance, and 
pass on. Through an opening vista 
of the wooded solitude, he sees a 
whole herd of these, moving as by 
one impulse ; every motion as buoy- 
ant as though they were almost aérial. 
And far beyond the bounds of the sur- 
rounding domain, a still more magnifi- 
cent prospect spreads before him. The 
surface of the earth, to the distant 
horizon, is tesselated with enclosures, 
and glows with many colored crops. 
Here the pastures are clothed with 
flocks ; there the valfeys are covered 
over with corn ; the little hills rejoice 
on every side; they shout for joy, 
they also sing! Human habitations 
are sprinkled over the prospect, like 
gems on the mantie of nature; and 
here and there they cluster into a 
town; while the temples of Divine 
worship, “which point with taper 
spire to heaven,” are seen rising as 
far as the eye can stretch, and crown 
the happy prospect with the proof 





that mankind are neither insensate 
nor ungrateful ; that they know who 
it is that “ gives them rain and fruit- 
ful seasons, filling their hearts with 
food and gladness.” He gazes till 
the tints of day fade, and the glorious 
prospect recedes from his sight. The 
busy tribes of life are hushed in re- 
pose; one solitary and unrivaled 
songster only keeps up the vigil in 
the temple of nature, but in what 
strains does she ‘* charm the listening 
shades, and teach the night his 
praise!” He looks up and beholds 
the eternal stars successively rekin- 
dling their fires, and resuming their 
courses ; and the moon walking forth 
in her brightness. All the near and 
transitory scenes of nature thus cut 
off, the soul calls home its scattered 
thoughts, and centres them in loftier 
meditations concerning that myste- 
rious being whose works it had just 
been contemplating, and who now 
appears more intimately and awfully 
present. He rises and retires to his 
wonted place, in a frame of solemn 
devotion which recognises the Deity 
alone, and him only in his one sacred 
attribute of unbounded and everlast- 
ing goodness. 





AN ABERDONIAN JOKE. 


It is in practical jokes, which it must 
be admitted have a little wickedness 
mingled with their waggery, that the 
chief peculiarity of the Aberdonians 
consists. They are played off upon 
parties who are as nearly as may be 
on a level with the wags in rank ; but 
they are keenly relished by the whole 
community. There is one, which it 
may not be improper to mention, which 
was practised on a very respectable 
member, I believe Dean of the Facul- 
ty of Advocates, that is of attorneys, 
practising before all the courts in the 
place, and who has some peculiarities. 
In matters of profane learning, he is a 
Binitarian ; and the two idols of his 
adoration are black-letter and his own 
understanding, and the cause is pro- 
bably the same as to both. 


The shore immediately to the south 
of Aberdeen is wild and precipitous, 
advantageous for fishing, and the high 
rocks thronged with sea-fowl, though 
the land is barren in the extreme. 
Shooting these fowl is an amusement 
with the Aberdonians, who, upon those 
occasions, usually have a fish dinner 
at the village of Skaterow, a place al- 
most destitute of vegetation. Two of 
the wags, after a suitable eulogium on 
the sporting powers of the historian, 
prevailed on him to accompany them 
there. One rode a fine spirited horse, 
and the other went in a post-chaise 
with the historian, whose vanity he 
worked about the shooting, and also 
the fine figure that he would make on 
the horse, which the owner kept cara- 
coling before the post-chaise. They 
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reached the place, and with some dif- 
ficulty got, at low-water, to a spot 
where they said the sport would be 
most successful. To the historian it 
was remarkably so ; for though he was 
so near-sighted that he could hardly 
have seen an elephant on the top of 
the rock, every time he fired the birds 
feil around him like thunder, and 
splashed him with their fall; so that 
for one that the others got, he had at 
least fifty. The fact was, that they 
had employed two men for a week, 
and had at least a cart-load of dead 
birds on the top of the rock, of which 
a man threw down an armful every 
time that the historian fired. He was 
delighted, and kept firing away, hard- 
ly perceiving that the point on which 
he stood was completely surrounded, 
and beginning to be covered by the 
tide, and his associates were shouting 
from the beach that the horn had blown 
twice, and the dinner would be spoil- 
ed ; at the same time a big stone had 
been put into the boat, which had 
filled and was under water. The his- 
torian now shouted for deliverance ; 
and a stout fisherman and boy were 
instantly in the water. The latter 
took the fowling-piece, and was soon 
on ferra-firma ; but the other had to 
hoist the sportsman on his shoulder. 
When they came to the deepest place, 
the fisherman roared that his lee had 
been bitten by a shark, plunged his 
charge into the water, completely to 
the bottom, and as that charge thought, 
into the very maw of the sea monster. 
He roared, but there was instant re- 
lief; and, all dripping as he was, he 
was borne to the inn by the fisherman. 
Arriving there, the dinner was on the 
table, and the historian must take the 
chair: but change of clothes was ne- 
cessary, and male attire was not to be 
had. No matter: they were all friends ; 
and the chairman took his place equip- 
ped in a red flannel petticoat, linsey- 
wolsey bed-gown, and mob cap. The 
last had become necessary from the 
loss of his hat and wig in the sea, and 
the care of his friends that his head 
should not suffer. 

The Aberdonians say that one may 


“¢ gyang far’er an’ fare war’ ”’ than by 
getting a dinner at Skaterow, and J 
can certify the fact. An Jchihyopha- 
gus can nowhere fare better, either as 
to fish, or something to make it swim ; 
and as there was abundance of the 
sauce that he liked best, the historian 
was now in his glory, nathless the 
oddity of his costume. But surgit 
amari aliguid,—who can control the 
fates ? A messenger well known to the 
chairman burst into the room :—** For 
heaven’s sake, gentlemen, the house 
next to the Dean’s is on fire, the en- 
gines are out of order, and his library 
will soon be in flames! ”’ and with that 
he mounted his smoking steed, and 
vanished in the direction of the city. 
There was not a moment to be lost— 
«My kingdom for a horse !”—He 
was on the back of one in an instant 
—the post-chaise was at his heels ; 
and ‘“ helter-skelter”’ to save the li- 
brary. The historian was no horse- 
man, though, from the morning’s lec- 
ture, he fancied that he was. The 
stirrups had been shortened—his feet 
were pushed into them up to the an- 
kles—his body was recumbent, and 
his hands delved alternately under the 
saddle and into the mane. His heels 
kicked out, the red flannel petticoat 
fluttered, the steed pranced, the post- 
boy smacked his whip, the two wags 
sat holding their sides, the country 
people shouted, and the town, as the 
cavalcade scoured along, was crowded 
with people, who received it with 
peals of laughter. When the histo- 
rian reached his domicile, he found 
that the alarm had been raised, and 
not the fire; and the demonstrations 
of anger, and threats of vengeance by 
his two associates, knew no bounds. 
Notwithstanding the number and 
the uneasiness of these disasters, and 
the fact that they had fallen exclu- 
sively upon the historian, the wags 
had the wit not only to get themselves 
exculpated from all concern in the 
alarm of fire, but to make him believe 
that this was the only part of the mat- 
ter that was not wholly accidental ; 
and they did not leave him till they 
had worked him up to the necessity of 
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challenging to mortal combat an indi- 
vidual upon whom they laid the blame. 
That he might be successful in this, 
one of his friends undertook to give 
him lessons in pistol-shooting ; and 
that no time might be lost, the prac- 
tice was commenced on the very next 
morning. But that practice changed 


the relative position of the parties : 
the pupil became so certain a shot, 
that at the usual duello distance he 
could hit a wafer for any number of 
times running; and the wags then 
desisted, lest he should turn against 
them in earnest that power which they 
had communicated to him in sport. 








THE ART OF BOOK-KEEPING. ‘ 


How hard, when those who do not wish 
To lend, that’s lose, their books, 

Are snared by angle re—folks that fish 
With literary hooks ; 


Who call and take some favorite tome, 
But never read it through ; 

They thus complete their set at home, 
By making one at you. 


Behold the book-shelf of a dunce 
Who borrows—never lends ; 

Yon work, in twenty volumes, once 
Belong'd to twenty friends. 


New tales and novels you may shut 
From view—'tis all in vain ; 
They're gone —and though the leaves are 
66 cut, 
They nev er * come again.’ 


For pamphlets lent T look around, 
For tracts my tears are spilt; 

But when they take a book that’s bound, 
Tis surely extra-guilt. 


A circulating library 
Is mine—my birds are flown ; 
here's one odd volume left, to be 
Like all the rest, a-lone. 

I, of my “ Spencer ”’ quite bereft, 
Last winter sore was shaken ; 

Of “ Lamb” Ive but a quarter left, 
Nor could I save my * Bacon,” 


My “ Hall” and “ Hill’ were level’d flat, 
But “ Moore ”’ was still the ery ; 

And then, although I threw them “ Sprat,”’ 
They swallow’d up my “ Pye.” 


O'er everything, however slight, 
They seized some airy trammel ; 
They hewn h’d my “ Hogg” and “ Fox ” 
one night, 
And pockete d my “ Campbell.” 


And then T saw my “ Crabbe ”’ at last, 
Like Hamlet's, backward go ; 

And as my tide was ebbing fast, 
Of course I lost my “ Rowe.” 


I wonder’d into what balloon 
My books their course had bent ; 


And yet, with all my marveling, soon 
I found my “ Marvell ”’ went. 


My “ Mallet’ served to knock me down, 
Which makes me thus a talker; 
And once, while l Was out of town, 


My “ Johnson” proved a Walker. 


While studying 0 ‘er the fire one day 
My “ Hobbes,” amidst the smoke, 
They bore my * Colman” clean away, 

And carried off my “ Coke.” 





They pick’d my “ Locke,” to me far more 
Than Bramah’s patent's worth ; 

Aud now my losses I deplore 
Without a “ Ilome ” on earth. 


If once a book you let them lift, 
Another they conceal ; 

For though L caught them stealing “ Swift,” 
As swiftly went my * Steele.” 


“ Hope ” is not now upon my shelf, 
Where late he stood elated ; 
But, what is strange, my ‘ Pope” him- 
self 
Is excommunicated. 


My little “ Suckling ” in the grave 
Js sunk, to swell the ravage ; 

And what ‘twas Crusoe’s fiite to save 
"Twas mine to lose—a “ Savage.” 


Even “ Glover's’ works I cannot put 
My frozen hands upon ; 

Though ever since L lost my “ Foote,” 
My “ Bunyan” has been gone. 


My be Hoy le” with “ Cotton” went;— 
oppress'd, 
My “ Taylor” too must fail ; 
To save my ‘ Goldsmith’ from arrest, 
In vain L offer’d * Bayle.” 


I “ Prior” sought, but could not see 
The “ Hood” so late in front; 

And when I turn’d to hunt for “ Lee,” 
Oh! where was my “ Leigh Hunt?” 


I tried to laugh, old Care to tickle, 
Yet could not “ Tickell ” touch : 

And then, alack! I miss ‘d my * Mickle,” 
And surely hoes kle ’s much 
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’Tis quite enough my griefs to feed, 
My sorrows to excuse, 

To think I cannot read my “ Reid,” 
Nor even use my “ Hughes.” 


To “ West,” to “ South,” I turn my head, 
Exposed alike to ddd jeers ; 

For since my “ Roger Ascham’s”’ fled, 
I ask ’em for my “ Rogers.” 


There's sure an eye that marks as well 
The blossom as the sparrow ; 

Yet all unseen my “ Lyly ”’ fell— 
"Twas taken in fhy “ Barrow.” 


They took my “ Horne ’’—and “ Horne 
Tooke” too; 
And thus my treasures flit. 
I feel, when I would “ Hazlitt” view, 
The flames that it has lit. 


My word’s worth little, “ Wordsworth” 
gone, 
If I survive’ its doom ; 
Ilow many a bard I doated on 
Was swept off—with my “ Broome!” 


My classics would not quiet lie, 
A thing so fondly “4 : 

Like Doctor Primrose, | may cry, 
“ My ‘ Livy’ has eloped!” 


My life is wasting fast away— 
1 suffer from these shocks ; 

And though I've fixed a lock on “ Gray,” 
There’s grey upon my locks. 


I'm far from “ Young”’—am_ growing 


pale, 
I see my “ Butler” fly; 
And when they ask about my ai, 
“Tis * Burton’! ” T reply. 


They still have made me slight returns, 
And thus my griefs divide ; 
For, oh! they've cured me of my 
* Burns,” 
And eased my “ Akenside.”’ 


But all I think T shall not say, 
Nor let my anger burn ; 

For as they never found me “ Gay,” 
They have not left me “ Sterne.” 








THE LATEST FEMALE FASHIONS. 


EXPLANATION OF THE PRINT OF THE FASHIONS. 


FIRST WALKING DRESS. 

A cown of rose-colorand white striped 
muslin; the white stripes are lightly 
spotted with rose color, the others are 
plain: the corsage is made up to the 
throat, and arranged in longitudinal 
folds in front of the bust, and on each 
side of the back. Longsleeve & I’ Im- 
bécille. The skirt is trimmed just 
above the knee with a double ruche, 
arranged in opposite directions, and 
divided in the centre by a rouleau of 
the same material. The pelerine is 
trimmed ina very novel style. Col- 
larette of tulle supported round the 
throat by a rose-colored crape cravate 
it la coquette. White gros de Naples 
hat, trimmed under the brim with 
coques of rose-colored and green-strip- 
ed ribbon. Nwuds of the same ribbon 
intermingled with foliage, and a blond 
lace drapery, ornament the crown. 
Black kid slippers en sandales. 


SECOND WALKING DRESS. 
A pelisse of changeable silk citron 
shot with lavender. 
Reine de Naples. 


Corsage a la 
It is a three-quar- 


ter height, the sleeve is singularly 
novel and graceful, full, but not pre- 
posterously so, at top, and sitting close 
to the arm from the wrist almost to 
the elbow. A row of pointed orna- 
ments encircle it, each meeting in 
front of the arm, and fastening with a 
small neud of the material of the pe- 
lisse. Similar n@uds, but of a much 
larger size, ornament the front of the 
skirt from the waist to the bottom. 
Leghorn hat, lined with rose-colored 
crape, and trimmed with coques of 
rose-colored gauze ribbon on the right 
of the inside of the brim. Sprigs of 
roses, intermingled with ribbon, orna- 
ment the crown. Chemiselte of white 
lace, finished round the throat with a 
triple lace ruff. 


CHILD’S DRESS. 

A tunic of light blue cloth; the 
body is richly trimmed with braid in 
front; the back is plain, and rather 
broad; the skirt is long, and of an 
easy fulness, and the sleeves of the 
usual size. White trousers. Blue cap 
corresponding in color with the dress. 
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Rough or smooth rind, 
1 gather.” 
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* Fruit of all kinds, in coat 
or bearded husk or shell, 


" The Steam Engine.—In the steam en- 
gine the self-regulating principle is carried 
to an astonjshing perfection. ‘The machine 
itself raises in a due quantity the cold wa- 
ter necessary to condense the steam. It 
pumps off the hot water produced by the 
steam, which has been cooled, and lodges 
it in a reservoir for the supply of the hoiler. 
It carries from this reservoir exactly that 
quantity of water which is necessary to 
supply the wants of the boiler, and lodge 7] 
it therein according as it is required. It 
breathes the boiler of redundant steam, and 
preserves that which remains fit, both in 
quantity and quality, for the use of the en- 
gine. It blows its own fire, maintaining 
its intensity, and increasing or diminishing 
it, ace ording to the quantity of steam whic h 
it is necessary to raise ; so that when much 
work is expected from the engine, the fire 
is proportionally brisk and vivid. It breaks 
and prepares its own fuel, and scatters it 
upon the bars at proper times and in due 
quantity. It opens and closes its several 

valves at the proper moments, works its 
own pumps, turn its own wheels, and is 
only not alive.’ All this is true; and 
yet, as if in shame to “ science,” as it is 
called, every particle of all these curious 
inve ntions is due to clowns. Watt was a 
working mechanic in Glasgow, and his 
discovery of the new condenser was mere 
accident. Every subsequent improver has 
been like Watt, a mere mechanic, and 
subsequent discovery a mere accide mt. It 
would be a ple asant rebuke to Unive rsity 
pride, ofall pride the most self-sutticient, 
to inquire how many discoveries have been 
made within the walls of any English Uni- 
versity since the days of Friar Bacon? All 
has been the work of the clown, “the lean, 
unwash'd artificer,’’ the mec hanic patching 
the crazy machine, and thus taught its 
strength and weakness, or the fire-feeder 
trying to relieve himself of a part of his 
trouble. All has been the work of mere 
practice, nothing the work of theory ; and 
until our superb wranglers and high cap- 
ped doctors follow the course of the clown, 
and take the machine itself into their 
hands, they will never furnish anything 
more practical than some clumsy transla- 
tion of some foreign algebraist, to this hour 
the grand ac hievement of the philosophers 
of Cambridge, some tenth transmission of 
Vv enturoli, or La Grange, or some bungling 
commentary on Euler. 

Natural Eloquence. —‘* Who is it,” said 
the jealous ruler of the desart, encroached 
on by the restless foot of English adven- 
ture— Who is it that causes this river to 





rise in the high mountains, and to empty 
itself into the ocean? Who is it that 
causes the loud winds of winter, and that 
calms them again in the summer? Who 
is it that rears up the shade of those lofty 
forests, and blasts them with the quic A 
lightning, at his pleasure? ‘The same Be- 


ing who gave to you a country on the 
other side of the waters, gave ours to us; 
and by this title we will defend it,” said 


the Warrior, throwing down his tomahaw kk 
upon the ground, and r: aising the war-sound 
of his nation. 

Coals. —It is caleulated that the Durham 
and Northumberland coal tields alone con- 


tain no less than six thousand millions of 


tons of coals, or about as much as will last, 
according to the present average of con- 
sumption, for the next 1,727 years. 

Punctilious Economy.—Sir John Trevor, 
Master of the Rolls, and Speaker of the 
House of Commons, in the reigns of James 
II. and William HL, is said, among his 


other quatific ations, to have liars eis case 





nomist. Of this we have a whimsical an- 
ecdote. While dining one day by himself 


at the Rolls, and quietly enjoying his wine, 
his cousin Roderic Lloyd was unexpected- 
ly introduced to him by a side door. 
* You rascal,” said Trevor to his servant, 
* and you hi ve brought my cousin, Rode- 
rie L loyd, Esquire, Prothonatory of North 
Wales, Marshal to Baron Price, and so 
forth, ‘and so forth, up my back stairs 
T ake my cousin, Roderic L loyd, Esquire, 
Prothonatory of North Wales, Marshal to 
Baron Price, and so forth, and so forth— 
you rascal, take him instantly back, down 
my back ‘stairs and bring him up my 
front stairs,” "Rode ‘ric in vain remon- 
strated, and whilst he was conducted down 
one, and up the other stairs, his honor had 
removed the bottle and glasses. 

Alviers.—In the fall of Algiers, on the 
5th of July, it is said the Dey’s nerves, 

rather than his soldiers, were vanquishe sd 
by the French. 
NEW BOOKS 

Album Verses, with a few others. By 
Charles Lamb.—Irish Cottagers. By Mr. 
Martin Doyle.—Lives of British Physi- 
cians. — Conversations on Religion with 
Lord Byron. By the late James Kennedy, 
M. M.D.—Southennan. By John Galt, Esq. 

Songs of the Affections, with other Po- 
ems. “By Mrs. Hemans.—Memvirs of the 
Life and Reign of Ge orge IV. 

Mr. Ackermann has in the press a new 
Annual for 1831, entitled “ The Hlumor- 
ist,” from the pen of W. Hf. Harrison, au- 
thor of * Tales of a Physician.” 
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